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NEW GIFT IDEAS FOR THE 


itsee INDOOR GARDENER 


Here’s the most exciting assortment of new gift ideas ever 
offered to the Indoor Gardener by 134-year-old Breck’s! Every 
item is handpicked for value, quality and unusual gift appeal. 
All are backed by the century-old Breck tradition of “satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money back.” Breck’s pays postage, guar- 
antees prompt shipment. Mail the coupon at once! 


HOOT TNG SUNSHINE PLANT SHELF 
GARDEN _FITS ANY WINDOW 





2] al Actually doubles the capacity of your 
window garden and lifts plants into the 
sun. Excellent, too, for display of minia- 
ture figurines, bric-a-brac, etc. All-metal 
shelving enameled in attractive ivory, 
measures 4 inches wide, sdjusts tele- 
scopically from 24 to 39 inches. At center 
window lock level, it ingeniously slides 
right into position without any screws; 

at windowsill, or any other height, it 
hooks into the little sideplates provided 
Absolutely no interference with cur- 
tains. Two or three shelves per window 

are very effective. Unconditionally guar- 


nteed. A ng se 
Order No. AP925. “e ach . $2. 95 


WINDOWSILL BULB GARDEN 


From the cream of the crop 
kinds of indoor growing 
bulbs that burst into large beau- 
tiful blooms right in your home 
Easy to grow, they come with 
ee growing directions for 
ssured success. All top-size 
bulbs attractively gift-packed' 


MINIATURE WINDOWSILL TOOL SET 


This miniature windowsill tool set does 
the work of the garden-sized hoe, rake 
shovel and roller. Perfect for a 
pots and window Geass The 
tamper i 

scratcher, 6” 

metal 

finish 

gift box. Order No. APS 





AUTOMATIC 
FEEDER 
for Winter 
Song Birds 


invite all the birds to a banquet at this 
everly-designed metal hanging feeder! Fin- 


ished in green baked enamel—1i4” canopy pro- WATERED 
While You Are Away 


tects birds and seeds from bad weather. Clear 
view reservoir automatically drops seed into 
e feeding tray as birds eat to their heart's 
No danger of cats and squirrels harm- 
Vinyl-edge ‘‘welcome mat" protects 


Order No. AEISS $4.95 ; a 
. 
_ COMMUNITY DINER BI Lat 
our-sided wooden fee am- A 
a oan licious tidbits, With ‘ - 
) é a sides for cling 
1g birds. 16 ng — hangs y- 
rere in yout 


ply birds Guaranteed 
atmosphere ple 


pir 
rene 6” long. Order No 
and the ¢3 


Set o 
Order No 


Assorted suet and seed 
pressed peanut in paper cups 
as refills for Community Diner 
and others of our models. 1! 
b ~ (24 assorted cups). Order 


AE 102 ’ sore: 
“apacity—8 oz 
3 Boxes $3.50 Order No. AZ790 = 





SELF-WATERING 
FLOWER POTS 


Plants grow healthier, look better— 
with no daily watering! These lovely 
oe pots hold an ample reservoir 
water in the base. Permanent spun 
glass wick scientifically feeds water to 
roots! No puddles, shriveled leaves, rot- 
ten stems or packed earth due to in- 
correct watering. Ideal for African 
Violets. Choice of Pink, Leaf Green or 
Emerald. Also included—free booklet, 
‘Success With House Plants.” 4'% 
Square Po. Order No. AP201 _ each 
$3.95 or 2 for $7.49 
4” Round Pot, Order No. AP200—each 
$1.95 or 3 for $5.49 


SPINNING 


An exact re 


FLOWER 
POTs 


WHEEL PLANTER 


lica of the Colonial 
for unique an 


philodendron 


with a 6” x 
space. Train 


trailing plants over 


6” wheel that really turns. Every 


IMPORTED WOODEN SHOES 
WITH 2 QUALITY BULBS 


A real Dutch Treat for a flower never 


brightest spot on your window shelf 
el. Packed with pearly-like 

nteed growing. Highly 

e shoes 


; + that the whole family will love 


atch grow 
Order No. *PBii $1.95 


time spinning 
tured with authen- 
is polished w 
rene reproduction 


$2.50 








hole as needed Greet to plant. Polysty- 


and hap y ae $2. 

a a4 ts PLANT FOUNTAIN 
- Here's a practical and really 
handy pliable rubber spray bul 


CHICKADEE TID-BITS with a thousand uses! You'll \ 


find it just dandy for sprinkling 


1 5 do is press the bulb lightly and 
° a fine spray descends like rain 


BRECK’S 
PLANTS OF BOSTON 


430 Breck Bidg. 


Send following, postpaid and guaranteed 


Item 


Plant Tenders sci- 
feed 


flows out of filtered 


= 98c 


F 


City 


item No. Am't. 


TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED $ 
Send ‘“‘Window Wonderland” free 


Tone State 
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i es 
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READERS (}restions Aiswered 


What method for fire-proofing the Christmas tree do you suggest? 











Christmas trees can be made more resistant to fire by dipping 
or spraying them in a mixture of waterglass. Use nine parts of 
waterglass (soluble sodium silicate) to one part of water. To each 
quart of water add one teaspoon of a spreader or wetting agent, 
such as a solvent household soap. Trees should be dipped (if small 
enough) or sprayed, and allowed to dry before taking indoors. 


* * * 


I have been told that every house plant must have a resting period 
some brief, some long. As the Christmas cactus blooms in the Win- 
ter, and grows in the Summer, when does its resting time come? 


From the time it is brought indoors in September until the 
first flower buds appear in December is the period during which 
the Christmas cactus should receive its rest. This means a cool 
place, not too much sunshine and keeping the plants on the dry 
side, though not dry to the extent that the leaves or joints shrivel. 
With the appearance of flower buds, bring to « sunny window 
and warmer temperature, and feed with liquid fertilizer until 
the first flowers open. After flowering another rest is in order. 
This involves keeping the plants on the dry side for six-eight 
weeks until Spring growth commences. 


. * * 


Some of the leaves of my potted grapefruit plants are turning yellow 
and falling. Is this a natural process, or one caused by some 


disease? My plants did very well out of doors this Summer. 


All plants must lose their old leaves at some time, so your 
plants can be doing that. In addition plants undergo some sort 
of “shock” from their shift from the outdoors to the house, 
especially if one waits too long. Check them for scale or mealy 
bugs — two pests that infest and damage the citrus plants. 


* . * 


May oat or rye straws be used to mulch strawberries? What other 
materials, other than marsh hay or grass straw, are suitable? 


Wheat straw is very effective, and like the other straws should 
be applied about four inches thick to guard against heaving from 
frost. Leaves (maple are the worst) may be used in the home 
garden; two or three inches is plenty, as a heavier coating will 
smother the plants when the leaves become matted when wet. 
Where pine trees grow, their needles may be used as they make a 
desirable light mulch. Some like to use sawdust, but when used 
a nitrogen fertilizer must be added in the Spring to make up 
for the nitrogen utilized by bacterial action. The mulch should 
be applied before the temperature drops below 20 degrees. 


* * * 


Kindly send me information on the care of the Christmas begonia. 


Christmas or melior begonias, hybrid forms of Begonia soco- 
trana, are bulbous types which go dormant in late Winter just 
after flowering. They should be left dry in a cool cellar until 
May, when they should be watered a few times a month, and 
potted in light, humusy soil in August. They need a warm, 
moist atmosphere, and a temperature of 60-70 degrees. Water- 
ing is best applied from the saucer. Flowers will last longer if 
plants are kept in a cool, well-lighted window in the house. 


* * * 


How do I start an avocado seed? I want to treat it as a house plant. 


After soaking the avocado, or alligator pear, seed in water to 
remove the outer covering, place it, large end down, in a glass of 
water by sticking three toothpicks in it equally apart to hold it 
up. Pot in good soil after the shoot has appeared. Or the seed 
may be started directly in porous soil at a 60-70° temperature. 
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Golf Course Bermuda Grass 

Dr. J. R. Watson, Jr., agronomist in charge of turf research at 
the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, College Station, 
Texas, reveals that a selection of Bermuda grass, Texas 35A, 
shows promise for use on golf course putting greens. The new 
strain is superior and finer-textured than Tilton 57, a Bermuda 
strain developed at the Georgia Experiment Station, although 
the latter makes a denser cover. T-35A is one of 20 selections of 
Bermuda grasses put to test this year. Close clipping, disease 
resistance, heat endurance and regrowth ability were some of 
the qualities tested for. 


Crop-damaging Nematodes 

A release from the Agricultural Research Administration of 
the U.S.D.A. tells that two nematodes have been doing damage 
to crops in the Southeast. Dr. J. R. Christie, nematologist in 
charge of the Federal nematode field laboratory at Sanford, 
Florida, identifies the two as the sting, the commonest, and the 
stubby-root nematodes. The first is so called because of the prom- 
inent stylet with which it breaks into the rootlets. The other gets 
its name from the appearance of the root systems it has damaged. 
Both attack celery and sweet corn, while stubby-root also does 
damage to beets, beans, cabbage, cauliflower, lima beans, peppers 
and tomatoes. Control studies show that the nematodes can be 
controlled by a dichloropropene fumigant. Crop rotation and the 
use of resistant cover crops are other possible control measures 


” 


Light Studies on Tuberous Begonias 


In studies made at Cornell University on the reaction of day 
lengths on tuberous begonias, C. A. Lewis found that under short 


day conditions growth of the begonias ceases, leaves mature and 
tubers begin to form. Likewise a drop in temperature causes the 
plants to die to the ground, but there is no dying while the tem- 
perature continues in the sixties. Under long day conditions, the 
camelliaflora type begonias did not mature or make tubers, but 
they did set buds and produce flowers. Also under the same con- 
ditions the multiflora type did not tuberize or mature its foliage, 
nor did it set buds until three nodes of growth had developed, the 
Florists’ Review reports. 


Oak Wilt Spread 

From the U.S. D. A. we learn that the oak wilt disease has been 
discovered in Buncombe and Haywood Counties in western North 
Carolina and in Greene and Cocke Counties in eastern Tennessee. 
Forest pathologists from the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and 
Agricultural Engineering made the find in an area where oaks 
have high commercial value as forest trees. At present the disease 
is known to exist in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Ne- 
braska, Arkansas, Ohio, Kansas, Indiana, Michigan, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, Pennsylvania, North Carolina and Tennessee. 


New Nectarine Varieties 

Ata recent meeting of the New York Fruit Testing Association 
at Geneva, New York, new nectarine varieties were displayed and 
appraised. Those which were tested at the Agricultura) Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, and found promising include John 
Rivers, Rivers Orange, Hunter and Sure Crop in order of ripen- 
ing. John Rivers, an English variety, ripens the first week in 
August at Geneva, while Sure Crop is a late midseason sort. John 
Rivers and Sure Crop are white-fleshed, and Rivers Orange and 
Hunter yellow-fleshed. While John Rivers is a clingstone sort, all 
other three are freestone. 
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Mrs. ‘Robert ‘Barton. 
Blue Ribbon Flower Arranger 


[aa | TT] Offers her method with 
ILLUSTRATED INSTRUC- 


TIONS on how to use this | 


CONTAINER, 64 

9's, with BLACK 

und NEW SUC. 

NEEDLE-POINT 

HOLDER. Al! four for $4.95 

Add 45¢ i wostage; 70¢ west 
Missise 


The Garden Shop 
75 Granite Street 


Foxboro, Mass. 


Send for catalog 


A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 
$  Garsage Rt $2.69 


ARRANGERS' SUPPLIES 
Send for illustrated leaflet and 
supply list with samples’ 
M. N. FOLLANSBEE Dept. 47 ; 
30 Heather St., Beverly, Mass. 4 








BRING BIRDS TO YOUR GARDEN 


Send for Folder 17, just issued and see the 28 
photographs showing how simple, inexpensive 
feeders will bring unusual! birds right to your 
garden 

Read THE SIX RULES FOR ATTRACTING 

WILD BIRDS 
A postcard will bring full information. 
HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS 


2077 Perry Road, Norwalk, Connecticut. 








SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings 
permanent 


‘ 


Really reliable. Mil 
lions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray- 
green color blends with 
garden picture 

Five Styles: for Border, 
Rock Garden, Show 
Garden also Tie-on 
and Pot Labels 

HOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis St. Hartford 3, Conn. 


DEALERS PLEASE INQUIRE 














in Ideal Gift... 
For Your Gardening Friends 
THE GARDENER’S 
ALMANAC 
Ninth Edition 
(Known to thousands of 
our readers) 
By Kk. 1. Farrincton 
The greatest merit of this handy little book 
is that it serves as a reminder of the garden 
chores that we must not overlook if we are to 
have flourishing gardens. Concise in form, it 
nevertheless includes pertinent information 
about the culture of flowers, vegetables and 
fruits. Trees, shrubs, and lawn care are not 
overlooked and the uses of insecticides, fungi- 
cides and herbicides are given proper em- 
phasis. Furthermore the various parts of the 
country have been carefully considered so 
that the book is adaptable everywhere. Here 
is a sound garden book on “what to do” and 
“when to do it.” 
Order from: Book Department, HOR- 

TICULTURE, 300 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass. Only $1.50 postpaid. 
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Garden 


“Christmas is here: Winds whistle shrill, Icy and chill. Little care we . . .” 
for it is our favorite holiday! There is much to enjoy this Christmas 
The following items are gift suggestions for 
good gardening friends which may be pur- 

chased from your fireside. 


Spare That Tree! 

This “Forest Fresh’? Christmas tree stand 
holds seven quarts of water, completely en- 
closed, to reduce the risk of fire by keeping 
the tree alive and also to provide a tip-proof 
base for trees up to 8 feet high. The stand and 
the tree are easily set up without the use of 
nails, screws, or tools of any kind. Comes in 
assorted colors. $4.89. Peerless Manufactur- 
ing & Distributing Co., Dept. 53, Bank of 
Commerce Bldg., Sheridan, Wyoming. 


Tool Treasures 

For the gardener who loves to own 
and use fine tools, there could be no 
finer gift than this perfectly de- 
signed hand fork and matching 
trowel made of stainless steel by an 
English cutler, and built for a life- 
time of service. Set $7.95, individual 
price $4.25. Peter Henderson- 
Stumpp & Walter Co., Dept. 55, 35 
Cortlandt Street, New York, New 
York. 


Green Thumb Gloves 

An old adage is that really successful 
gardeners have a green thumb, and 
these smartly styled garden and 
home utility gloves make capital of 
that adage by their green colored 
thumbs. They are made of soft, 
chamois-colored material impreg- 
nated with plastic, and they protect 
against stains, bruises, and scratches. 
$.89 from the Edmont Manufactur- 
ing Co., Dept. 52, Coshocton, Ohio. 


with Horticulture 


Christmas Dinner for the Birds 
Say “Merry Christmas” to the 
birds this year by providing them 
with a St. Francis Bird Feeding 
Station. The plaque depicts St. 
Francis with birds and small 
animals sheltered in a rustic pine 
frame. 14” high, 16” wide, 814” 
deep. A thoughtful gift for a bird 
lover. Price, $14.50 from Car- 
bone’s, Dept. 54, 342 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Shop for your Garden 











Amazin ¢ GIFT (PRUNE EASIER 


*sthat “unusual” gift that will thrill and 
clan the gardener who “has everything’! 
Assures larger, lovelier flowers; bigger, 
delicious vegetables; luxuriant shrubs: velvety 
lawns, for both amateur and expert. A reminder 
of your thoughtfulness for years to come! 
Takes the Guesswork Out of Gardening 

This “Popular Garden” 
Test Kit has handsome case with 
cover. Over 50 tests for —— phosphorus, 
potash, lime. Full directions. No ee of 
chemistry is needed. Easy as reading a ther- 
mometer! tting, use Fagg o~ 
Order TODAY from this Ad! ng. 
. of one piece c e alloy 
Orders filled same day received. Christmas delivery 
guarameed oa all orders received through Dec. 17th steel Light and easy 7 handle. 
SEND NO MONEY — Order C.O.D. only $5.89 20° ore 35 
plus postage. - send check and we prepay. If you — $4.65 
wish, we will also gift-wrap and mail direct for you 30° — $4.95 
FREE OF y CRABSE wi i. your ee comeeed. Postpaid when payment (check or money order) 
ze, in Lifetime Stee! 
Horticultural Medel has 4 times as much test accompanies order. spay nest postage is extra 
ing “x Ss . la a. —— 
charts for 22 ‘erent flowers, fru ege 
tables, ete. An even greater value at only $14.95. Cc Oo L EMA N 
Sudbury Laboratory Box 871 So. Sudbury, Mass. TREE PRUNERS 
tores: Write for Special Offer. Tioga Center, Tioga Co., New York 














Perfect Christmas = 

“PIA 
IMPORTED FROM DENMARK 
16” HAND-DIPPED HARD WAX 


DRIPLESS CANDLES 


Add this extra touch of charm 
and glamour to your table and 
room decorations. 

HANDSOME GIFT PACKAGES 


24 candles, orange, blue, pink, lav- 
ender, red, white, yellow or green $2.50 


80 candles, 10 each of 8 colors... ... . .$7.50 
180 candies, 18 each of 10 colors... . ..$17.00 
Postpaid East of Mississippi River 
West of Mississippi, add 25¢ per each 2 dos. 
In New York City add 3% sales tax. 
Mail orders only. Money order or check 
No C.0.D. or stamps 
Dept. G@ TALBOT-VESTHUSEN CO. 
Rm. 1115, 119 W. 57th St., N.Y. 19,N.Y. 























‘GHEISEMAS GREEN . 
. tha Tdeal Chrisimas Remembrance... 


Fresh cut sprays of Pine, Silver and Green Fir, Levcothee, Cones and Berries. A generous 
box of sprays 12 to 24 inches in length to decorate both inside and outside the house. 


15 sprays . ; 35 sprays.... .$3.75 
Postpaid in New England 
OUTSIDE NEW ENGLAND PLEASE ADD 50 CENTS FOR PACKING AND POSTAGE 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES vic, NaweUnt, MaAssaCHUSETTS 








L-COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS 
tony and Home Flower Arrang 
OS ‘Ss ing,” by Edna Whitsitt—shows you 
how to create attractive floral de 
igns in your home! Contains step 
hy-step directions; list of materials, 
etc. Paper pound 495.093 © 
bound, $1.50. cash, check, 
money order. MAKES IDEAL GIFT! 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
G58 Rese Lane, ewark, NEW YORK 





























Make Your Own Merry Christmas Christmas Gift 


Spring Delivery 

by Pa. , ee © PINK LILY OF THE VALLEY 
Here is a wealth of ideas you will find valu- © NAMED HYBRID HIBISCUS 
able if you are one of those fortunate © CUSHION MUMS 
people who enjoy Christmas. There is a Pink — Red — rye White 715£ 
real meaning to a wreath that you make B.. al te ams ele gone 
yourself, to a fireplace decorated with tng 
materials from your own garden or woods 
— and to your holiday table that you have 
adorned yourself. With unusual skill and 
imagination, the author fully explains the 


MATTAPAN, MASS. 





steps to these pleasing accomplishments. 
The book was written in response to a 
demand from audiences in many parts of Say ** 

the country before whom Miss Wertsner ° Merry Cc hristmas” 
appeared. An ideal Christmas gift, order oe a gardening friend 
today from, Book Department, HORTI- ° ° “ere 
CULTURE, 300 Massachusetts Avenue,|| With a gift subscription to 


Boston 15, Mass. Only $2.50 postpaid. HORTICULTURE 
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YOUR OWN 
Personal 
3 INITIAL 


BRAND) TRON 


CUSTOM MADE 


lew 


No doubt about who owns those work- 
shop or garden tools, sports equipment 
toys, saddlery, etc. when branded with 
your own three initials. Just heat and 
press your brand into wood, leather 
rubber or plastic materials. *3.50 


The Shadew Box 








1378 East 8th Street, Brooklyn 38, N.Y. 
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Soest eres 


Wick-Watering House Plants 


by Robert B. Farnham, Executive Secretary 


HE beauty of a house plant departs as 

it loses health, and improper watering 
is the commonest cause of such loss. This is 
easily avoided for most plants, and almost 
automatically, by the use of the “wick- 
watering” method. 

Wick-watering will certainly improve 
your “luck” with house plants. Actually no 
magic is involved. A glass-wool wick is 
simply poked up through the drainage hole 
in the pot with the aid of a screwdriver, and 
the other end placed in a saucer of water. 
The pot is supported above the water level 
at all times in order to prevent the soil from 


becoming waterlogged. 


Care Made Easier 

Your need for skill or judgment in decid- 
ing when water should be applied to the soil 
is largely eliminated. For most plants you 
simply keep the saucer full of water. The 
pot must never stand in this water, but is 
always held above it. Moisture is lifted to 
the soil by the wick, and rises through the 


rooting area, automatically. 


Horticultural Society of New York 


This method of watering never fills the 
air spaces in the soil; thus it cannot 
“drown” plant roots. Although the soil 
seems constantly wet, a plant is usually 
healthier than when subjected to alternat- 
ing extremes of moisture and dryness. 


Starting off the Right Way 

After inserting the wick into the soil 
through the drainage hole in the pot, the 
soil is pressed against it by jarring the pot 
down upon a table. Then water should be 
applied to the surface of the soil in the top 
of the pot once more. After that, the supply 
of water can be maintained largely by re- 
filling the saucer, unless by some accident 
you allow the soil to become dry. In this 
case, re-moisten soil by watering the plant 


from above. 


Plant Requirements Are 
Important 

Occasionally, plants may grow too 
rapidly, too soft, or otherwise indicate the 
presence of too constant a supply of mois- 


New self-watering plant containers are economical in water use. 
The inset is a container for a single plant with its side cut away to 
show how the wick enters the pot. The base of the oblong con- 
tainer will fit most window sills, since it is 314 inches wide. 


ture in the soil. In this case, allow a period 
of several days each time before refilling the 
water reservoir at the base of the plants, 
waiting until the surface of the soil gets 
slightly dusty. This may take several days 
or several weeks depending upon the nature 
of the soil, the number of roots and the 
amount of moisture which the plant itself 
is using. 

The need for such periods without water 
in the reservoir will be greater if the soil is 
dense than for sandy types. It will also be 
greater for plants which have less light than 
they need. 


Readjustment Period for Roots 


After changing a plant to this new sys- 
tem of watering, roots need a period of re- 
adjustment; in fact there may be several 
weeks of disappointing results followed by 
a major and permanent improvement. This 
intermediate period of adjustment is 
natural because often the location of the 
healthiest roots in the soil must be changed. 

This condition is easily understood when 
one considers the changes involved. If the 
one who watered the plant in the old man- 
ner is inclined to over-water or if the soil is 
very dense, then the healthiest roots will be 
near the soil surface. If the soil in the old 
method was subject to periods of severe 
drying, the healthiest roots are located in 
the bottom of the pot. On the other hand, 
when wick-watering is practiced, fewer 
roots are needed, and they will usually be 
distributed throughout the soil area. 


The Necessity for Feeding 

Fertilizing in wick-watering is easily ac- 
complished by dissolving a complete house 
plant fertilizer in the water used to fill the 
saucer. This is also wise, especially if the 
plant is inclined to grow too soft, to have 
weak stems, or if the lower leaves are 
losing their green color, turning yellow, or 
are dropping from the plant. 

You may continue to add the complete 
fertilizer to the water until the plant looks 
better. However, the solution used should 
be very dilute, about 1/6 or 1/8 the strength 
recommended on a package of fertilizer. 

Some of the plants which seem less well 
adapted to wick-watering include sanse- 
vierias, dieffenbachias, caeti and some of 
the fleshy-leaved succulents. 
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GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


DECEMBER is the month we absorbourselves with Christmas. Many of 
our activities are woven around plants and the various uses to which we 
put them. It is a satisfying experience to dig our hands in the holly, 
balsam, pine, mistletoe and various berries — and flowers — that help 
brighten our surroundings, and make gay our hearts. 


IN SELECTING the all-important Christmas tree, seek those kinds 
whose foliage does not drop in a warm house. Balsam and Douglas fir 
are two of the best, as their needles cling for as long as two or three 
weeks. Avoid hemlock and spruce, although they may be used for door 
sprays, wreaths or swags, for decorating posts and window boxes and 
for many other outdoor purposes 


‘O MAKE your Christmas tree keep longer, cut, at a slant, an inch or 
two off the base, and support it in a container with water or moist sand. 
Some like to use a 10 per cent sugar solution, as it helps keep the needles 
even fresher. 


4 MONG the holiday gift plants the poinsettia is one of the most popular 
and loved. To keep it well, provide plenty of light, a moist atmosphere 
and a temperature of about 65 degrees. Avoid draughts, as it will be 
ruined in a short time, and keep moist at all times, being especially 
cautious not to overwater. 


AMONG other flowering plants of the season, cyclamen needs special 
attention in the form of a cool room and humidity. When watering, 
stand pot in a vessel of water, or pour water carefully along the out- 
skirts of the soil of the pot in order to escape wetting the crown. Plants 
given this care will flower for several weeks. 


IN THE garden, cut out dead and diseased wood from trees and shrubs, 
and prune them on milder days. The pruning can actually be carried 
on throughout the Winter as long as the wood is not frozen. When done 
in very cold weather the branches split easily, and become injured in 
other ways. 


SPRAY trees this month, or as long they remain dormant, with a di- 
nitro spray for the effective control of aphids. These insects are respon- 
sible for the annoying honeydew that sticks to the windshields of cars 
throughout the Spring and Summer. The toxicant may be used at the 
rate of 8-10 ounces per 100 gallons of water. A miscible oil or lime 
sulphur may also be used. 
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CUT flowers will keep longer if removed to a cool place at night. Tem- 
peratures as low as 40-45 degrees will not hurt them. When possible it 
is a good practice to cut a bit of the stem, and change the water each 
day. The various flower life prolongers on the market are effective, and 
when they are used the daily change of water is not needed. 


SEE that your bird feeders are well stocked with seeds, suet and other 
edibles. Also remember the birds by setting up the old Christmas tree 
at a vantage point, outside a favorite window, as a feeder for the 
Winter months. Bits of suet and specially prepared seed packages may 
be suspended from the branches. The shelter and protection from 
enemies afforded will likewise be appreciated. 


NOT only the fields and woods, but also the garden may be combed for 
berries for Christmas use. Among the lesser gathered are euonymus, 
coral berries, hawthorns, pyracanthas, cotoneasters, barberries, rose 
hips and snowberries. 


WITH so much else absorbing our time, we should not overlook to mulch 
perennials and other plants that need it. By now the ground has frozen 
in many parts of the country. Hardy kinds like phlox and delphinium 
need but a thin cover, while others such as tritomas, the tender salvias 
and shallow-rooted chrysanthemums require heavier coats. One of the 
best materials to use is the branches of old Christmas trees. They keep 
out the strong sun and wind, yet permit enough air to circulate. 
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Embeltishing the Natwity Scene 


N the seventeenth century a Flemish painter named Daniel Seghers painted 
this gay adornment of flowers around a nativity scene. These blossoms of the 


Springtime and early Summer which are easily identifiable in colored reproduc- 


tion of this painting are arranged in the characteristically baroque style, and 
suggest the exuberance of the period. Actually this painting hardly needed the 
decoration which the artist gave to it, but, somehow it reminds one of many of the 
ancient legends associated with plants and Christmas. It was an expression of 
homage and devotion, and I would like to believe that Daniel Seghers of Antwerp 
was an ardent gardener. At least he was a keen observer for he has painted his 
flowers well. 
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Peace in a Garden 


VERY day can be Christmas for each and every one of us if 
we would but ponder the meaning and spirit of this gladsome 
season. Today we are beset on every side with confusion, mis- 
understanding and selfishness to such a degree that the “peace on 
earth to men of goodwill” that we all seek seems beyond hope of 
attainment. Yet, some of this tranquillity of mind and spirit we 
are searching for may be found in a garden. How well I remember 
the words of a wise old gardener who was also a man of affairs. 
He used to say, “I have carried many a grudge into my garden, 
but I never carried one out of it.”” Digging in the soil, tending his 
plants and pruning his roses were a source of inner peace to him. 


He was a deeply religious person, a devout churchman, but his 
garden was his favorite cathedral. Its walls were green hedges, its 
roof the ever-changing sky. Instead of windows there were vistas 
to all parts of the garden, and music was supplied by a small 
fountain in the Summer and by the birds who had to do double 
duty in Winter when the fountain was silenced. 


My old friend was a most methodical person who kept a diary. 
To turn the pages was to get an intimate glimpse of how much his 
garden was a part of his life. What is more he shared his garden 
the year ‘round with dozens of friends to whom he wrote and 
visited. Every day he had a flower or a twig or a cluster of berries 
in his buttonhole. These always led to conversations about 
gardening, and he unknowingly gave much pleasure to his friends 
and to countless people whom he met on trains or at his office. 
Because he was enthusiastic, he imparted a kind of “‘lift’’ to the 


spirit of others — it was something that money could not buy. 


Not all of us are as fortunate as my wise old gardener, but 
there are many ways in which, through our devotion to gardening, 
we can give pleasure to others, and share what we have. Is there 
a garden enthusiast anywhere with soul so calloused that he has 
not secretly admired a glimpse of some garden or a window of 
house plants seen on his way to and from his daily tasks? 


I have often wondered whether many people whom I know are 
aware of the joy that their dooryard gardens give to thousands 
who pass by, and look in without ever saying a word. Have you 
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ever passed a garden, and glanced over the hedge or through the 
gate to get a glimpse of some striking mass of color or some 
unusual garden feature? Have you ever gone back for a second 
look as an eager child returns to a store window, again and again, 
to look once more at an admired trinket ? 


Have you ever wondered what the owner of the place you ad- 
mired was like, and whether he enjoyed his garden as much as 
you did? We all know the old adage, ‘The grass is always greener 
in the other fellow’s yard,” but I have often wondered if those of 
us who garden know how much pleasure we can give to others. 


Hand in hand with the pleasure we can share with others 
through our garden is the friendships that gardens can make for 
us. And this thought comes to mind especially at Christmas when 
notes and cards pour in from garden friends all over the world.’A 
common bond of understanding develops quickly among those of 
us who cultivate the soil. Nearly 20 years ago I helped a friend in 
Pennsylvania to plant a garden, and every year at Christmas I 
get a note written on the back of a pen and ink drawing that 
freshens my memory of the fun we had planting roses in a 
November snowstorm. 


Indeed, few of us are so busy that we cannot take time to sit 
by the fire, and ponder the true meaning of Christmas. Actually 
it isn’t simply a holiday season to deck the house with greens and 
entertain friends, to exchange gifts and gorge ourselves with food 
— its true meaning stems from a kind of child-like understanding 
of that first Christmas, and what it meant to the world. 


Let Christmas instill in us the kind of wonder and amazement, 
enthusiasm and spomaneity, that we experience when we walk 
into the garden and see a new rose or some other favorite plant 
bloom for the first time. But, what is more important, let us share 
our pleasure with others, for a flower has been known to soften a 
heart of stone and to inspire great achievements. Gentle reader, 
let me share with you a wish that came to me on a Christmas 
card, many years ago, from some friends from the British Isles 
whom I met in a garden. ““May your joys be as many as the 
straws in the thatch in the roof of my grandmother's house.” 

D. J. F. 
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A Christmas Tree for the Birds 


by Barbara Elinore Hayden, Concord, New Hampshire 


YHRISTMAS is coming! For all who 
are young in heart that means 
brightness and gaiety, laughter and fun 
and the excitement of festive decorations. 
Dressing up for Christmas, however, can 
be even more joyous and long-lasting if it 
includes trimming an outside Christmas 
tree with colorful containers of good things 
for the birds. 
The primary requisite for this project is 
a favorite garden spot which contains a 
small tree or large bush, and which, pref- 
erably, can be seen from the house. A 
specimen conifer, of course, is ideal in that 
it combines utility and tradition. How- 
ever, a large rhododendron, a honeysuckle 
or a lilac will serve the purpose equally 


w“ ell. 


Easy-to-make Feeders 

Besides the living Christmas tree, a 
number of ornamental bird feeders are 
necessary. Several of these, which are 
easy to make, and fill, are described here 
With these are also given some of the basic 
bird foods in recommended combinations. 
Some of the suggested feeders like con- 
ventional will for a 
long time on many Christmas trees. 

Ornamental feeder #1 can be made from 
a four-inch length of two by two inch 
stock — or a near approximate. A hole, 
one inch in diameter, should be drilled 
three-quarters inch deep on opposite sides, 


ornaments serve 


and a small hole drilled through the 
wood beneath it to admit a length of 
doweling to serve as a perch. A small 
hole drilled through near the top, or a 
screw eye inserted in the top, will allow it to 
be hung by a heavy string orcord. Bright 
colors can be added by use of enamel paint. 


Melted Suet and Seeds 

An excellent filling for this feeder is suet 
melted in an old saucepan, with small seed 
or peanut hearts, corn meal or other small 
cereal mixed into it, One side should be 
filled, and allowed to cool and become hard 
before the feeder is turned over, and filled 
at the opposite side. Painted red or 
green, blue or yellow, these can be very 
colorful, and black-capped, white-bibbed 


chickadees that will pounce upon them will 
utter gay pinwheels of song as they dine 
with delight. 


Ingenious Use of Cones 

Ornament #2 is made from a spruce or 
pine cone turned upside down! The cones 
should be gathered early so that they can be 
indoors where it is warm and dry for at 
least a week. This allows the leaves to 
open so that the resulting “cups” can hold 
food. After the cone opens, tie a string or 
cord securely around the last few leaves of 
the small end so it may be hung. 

This feeder is best adapted to hold melted 
suet alone. To fill it, suspend the feeder 
by its cord above the saucepan of melted 
suet, and spoon the liquid into the open 
“cups.”’ After it has stopped dripping, it 
can be hung from a towel bar until the suet 
is hard. If the stem by which it was 
joined to the branch is sufficiently long, a 
colored ribbon can be tied to it for a gay 
effect. Many a black and white downy 
woodpecker will swing on this airy diner, 
and, with their long delicate bills, sample 
the holiday fare. 


To Delight the Nuthatch 
Ornament #3 is a coconut shell cut in 
half, with each part drilled for a cord or 


wire by which to hang it. After being so 
prepared, the halves can be painted or left 
natural. This decorative feeder is ideal 
for containing a combination of small seed, 
small cereal or meal, crumbs and sunflower 
seed. However, sufficient melted suet 
should be poured over this mixture to 
bind the ingredients together. Thus the 
light food will not be blown away in strong 
Winter winds. The nuthatch, beady- 
eyed, slate-blue, black and white, a trifle 
curt and not at all convivial, will zoom in, 
snatch a seed from this feeder, and be off 
with hardly a nod of “‘Noel’’! 


Uses for Old String 

Ornament #4 is a suet purse which can be 
crocheted from heavy cotton or string 
with a large-sized crochet hook. Several 
chains connected at the ends to form loops 
make the horizontal lines, and are joined by 
connecting chains three-quarters of an 
inch apart that make the vertical lines. A 
heavy cord, run through the top, and left 
long, serves both as a drawstring and as a 
means of tying the purse to the Christmas 
tree. Filled with a chunk of solid suet, it 
will summon downies, chickadees and per- 
haps even a gentle, preoccupied, earnestly 
industrious brown creeper tomake merry at 
the feasting. 


To Encourage Chickadees 
Ornament #5 is a special favorite of the 
energetic chickadee. It consists of a sher- 
bet cup pierced, and run through with a 
toothpick from one side through the other 
just above the floor of the cup. The cup it- 
self, as a special treat, can be filled with that 
See page 453 
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Enchantment in a Christmas Rose 


by George Taloumis, Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


( N the first Christmas, when the shep- 
herds went to pay their respects to the 
Child at Bethlehem, they were followed by 
a little girl. When she found that they had 
brought offerings of fruits and 
honey, and had no gifts to offer herself, she 
left dishearteningly, and wandered away 
weeping. Suddenly a light from 
shone brilliantly on her, and the angel 
Gabriel asked her why she wept. When he 
was told that she was too poor to bear gifts, 
the angel swept the earth with his wings, 
and before the little girl there soon ap- 
peared the beautiful white flowers of the 
Christmas rose in abundance. With great 
joy she gathered big bunches, and carried 
them to where the Child lay. There the 
kings and their attendants were presenting 
their rich gifts, but when the Child saw the 
little girl with her bouquet, he smiled, and 
stretched out his tiny hand to reach the 
pearly white flowers. 
Thus, according to this delightful legend, 
an en- 


doves, 


above 


the Christmas rose came to be 

chanting flower cherished for the 
tales and myths that tell of its creation, for 
ts symbols that stand for beauty, purity 
attractive 


many 


and strength. Its 
evergreen leaves and waxy flowers have the 


everlasting 


boldness to reverse the normal blooming 
evele, and brighten our gardens and hearts 


in the icy time of vear 


Flower of Winter 

Perhaps no other flower belongs more 
truly and traditionally to December 
and January. Some of the early-flowering 
bulbs, likeeranthis and snowdrop, will often 
err and startle us with their floral jewels 
weeks ahead of the dictates of the calendar 


Some of the late Winter-flowering shrubs, 
like the witch-hazels,. will transgress 
schedule and burst into occasional bloom 
on luring, warm Winter days, but the 
Christmas rose was made specially for 
Winter — and for Christmas, too. It is, 
indeed, the season’s own. 


Not a True Rose 

One of the first facts we should learn 
about the Christmas rose is that it is not a 
true rose. Nor is it related to it in any way. 
The common name was given because its 
flowers, which often appear at the holiday 
season, resemble those of single, white 
roses. The botanical name indicates that it is 
a hellebore or a member of the ranunculus 
or buttercup family. Thus the buttercup, 
hepatica, delphinium, peony, clematis, 
columbine, anemone and monkshood are 
some of its more popular cousins. 


Soil Requirements 

This hellebore from southeastern Europe 
and Asia Minor will, once given the proper 
location and soil requirements, become a 
permanent resident of any shrub planting, 
plant border or rock garden. As it grows 
naturally in woodland areas, it requires a 
deep, well-drained soil that contains plenty 
of humus material. Peat moss, leaf mold 
and well-rotted manure need to be added in 
quantity when preparing the bed. A 
neutral pH reading is best. and if the soil is 
acid, it is advisable to add lime. Partial 
shade is also a requisite, and this can be 
provided in the form of light shade from 
high-branching trees or tall-growing shrubs. 
Such a place is ideal because coverage is 
offered from the hot Summer sun, and yet 


Well-established clumps of the Christmas 
rose can be expected to bloom profusely. 
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sunlight, needed for good flowering, 
reaches the clumps during the leafless 
months. In dry periods, it is important to 
water plants well, as the black roots dive 
deeply into the soil. 


A Long-lived Perennial 

In selecting a suitable place for your 
choose one where the 
plants can remain permanently. They 
resent being moved about, though more 
especially they dislike to have their roots 
torn or broken. Slow in coming into bloom, 
once established they will be faithful with 
their creamy white contributions for many 
years. It is not unusual to hear reports from 
gardeners who have had plants in the same 


Christmas rose, 


spot for 50-75 years. 

In transplanting the Christmas rose, per- 
form the operation in the early Spring or 
Fall. Opinions of experts seem to vary 
about this, but if plants are lifted with a 
large ball of soil they will fare well. Nev 
plants are best obtained by lifting the outer 
pieces of a clump with a pitchfork, thus 
leaving the center crown undisturbed. 


Christmas Roses Indoors 
An interesting handle the 
Christmas rose for use in the home is to lift 
budded plants carefully in the Fall from the 
garden, pot them in large containers and 
then force in a cool room or greenhouse for 
Christmas. As plants flower anywhere from 
Fall through March, and later, this method 
will assure flowers for the day itself. The 
English are very fond of this practice, and 
at Christmas, potted plants are a common 
sight in market places. In creamy white 
See page 458 


way to 


3 A Photo: Genereur 
The long-lasting flowers 
make ideal arrangements. 








Rosemary —Dew of the Sea 


by Margaret E. Thomas and Mittie Arnold, Greene, Rhode Island 


OOKING down from the high ledge, 

our English Garden is sheltered on the 
north and west by a grape arbor and on the 
east and south by a yew hedge and climbing 
roses. An orange tree grows in the middle of 
the thyme-covered wattle seat. The wattle 
seat stands in the middle of the Greek 
cross, and the Greek cross is bordered with 
gray santolina, and centered with silvery 
Stachys lanata, around which rosemary pre- 
dominates. Rosemary is our favorite herb, 
not because of its legendary past alone, but 
because of its enchanting fragrance, its 
refreshing scent of pine needles and nut- 
meg, its constant beauty in the garden and 
its many culinary talents 


In Legend and Romance 

In days gone by, rosemary was called “‘ros- 
marinus,” meaning dew of the sea, because 
its natural habitat was by the sea, along the 
Mediterranean coast. The upper sides of its 
dark, narrow leaves are shiny and green, 
like the sea; the under sides are gray, like 
the mist of the morning. Our old herbals tell 
us that rosemary was used at weddings and 
funerals, for decorating churches and 
banquet halls and as an incense in religious 
ceremonies. According to tradition, the 
Queen of Hungary, in the 14th century, was 
completely cured of paralysis by the con- 
tinuous use of Hungary water, made by the 
distillation of rosemary, lavender and 
tansy. In the hospitals of France, rosemary 
and juniper berries were burned to purify 
the air 

One of the finest hair washes o1 the day 
was made by steeping an ounce of rosemary 
leaves in a pint of boiling water. This was 
also used to promote the growth of hair. 
Rosemary hedges are commonly used in 
England and in Italy. In southern France 
and Spain the people burned scarcely any 
other fuel, and where Rosmarinus officinalis 
grew to great heights, the woody stems 
were “cloven out into thin boards, and 
made into lutes, carpenter’s rules and 
divers other puposes.” “As for Ros- 
marine,” wrote Sir Thomas More, “I lett it 
runne all over my garden walls, not onlie 
because my bees love it, but because it is 
the herb sacred to remembrance and 
therefore to friendship.” 


The Flowers Are Blue 

The legend of the Virgin Mary’s experi- 
ence with rosemary gave it the name the 
holy-herb. When Mary and Joseph and the 
Christ Child fled from King Herod, they 
spent the night near a cave, and Mary 
draped her pale blue cloak over a strong- 
scented, white-flowering shrub. The next 
morning when she gathered up her cloak she 
saw that the white flowers had turned pale 
blue, the color of her cloak. Ever since that 
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night, the flowers of rosemary have been 
blue. Seldom does this holy herb grow 
higher than the height of Christ when He 
was a man, and after 33 years, it does not 
grow any taller, but increases in breadth. 


More Tales and Fancy 

In the earliest of printed English herbals, 
Bancke’s Herbal, we are advised that “the 
leaves laid under one’s pillow deliver one 
from evil dreams; the powder of the flowers 


ROSEMARY was called by astrologists 
“A child of the sun.”” Down through the 
ages it has ever been sacred to remembrance. 
Not only was it used at weddings to assure 
the bride’s happiness, but again at funerals 
as a symbol of undying devotion. Its use at 
Christmas supposedly brings happiness to the 
entire household. 

Rosemary garlanded the silver platter on 
which was placed the traditional boar’s 
head. An old carol extolling its virtue is sung 
by the butler as he brings the feast to the 
table. Whether or not any of these claims are 
true, it does impart a pleasing fragrance to 
the bouquets of greenery. 
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bound in a linen cloth to the right arm 
makes one light and merry; washing one’s 
face in a decoction of the leaves boiled in 
white wine makes one fair to look upon; 
the flowers laid amongst clothes and books 
keep away moths; burnt rosemary wood 
used as powder keeps the teeth free from all 
evils and even to smell it keeps one 
youngly.”’ John Parkinson asks us to “‘seeth 
much rosemary, and bathe therein to make 
thee lusty, lively, joyfull, likeing and 
lovely.” 


Plants Are Scarce 

In New England, we seldom see rosemary 
shrubs, and only in ov. «sional greenhouses 
can a rosemary tree be tound. However, in 
California we have seen rosemary shrubs 
eight feet tall. Our Winters are too hard for 
this Mediterranean herb to survive, al- 
though we have had plants live in the gar- 
den until the middle of January. Treated as 
an annual, and propagated by cuttings, we 
enjoy this tidy evergreen in our gardens 
from May until December. One morning 


we went to the garden, and gathered a 
basket of the dark green leaves. The ground 
was white with frost, and the bed of 
rosemary looked like a miniature pine forest 
in Winter, its inch-long narrow leaves 
shining against the silvery earth. After 
steeping a good-sized sprig in boiling water, 
we drank the decoction, and then decided 
it would be better as a hair rinse than a 
breakfast beverage. 

The Essence of Taste 

For many years we have seasoned 
chicken gravy with rosemary, and feel there 
is no better flavor for this dish. One sprig, 
about two inches long, is sufficient to toss 
into the gravy as it simmers, allowing it to 
blend until serving time. Rosemary has an 
affinity for lamb as well, and there are some 
who prefer it with roast beef; however we 
prefer thyme with the latter. 

Ten years ago, when we first began to 
cook with herbs, Helen Noyes Webster 
told us how pleasant exotic rosemary 
biscuits were, especially when served with 
honey. One small sprig of rosemary makes a 
pleasant variation. Here is our recipe for 
rosemary biscuits: 

2 cups flour 

334 teaspoons baking powder 

2 tablespoons butter 

¥4 teaspoon salt 

1 egg, beaten, and enough milk to 

make %4 cup of liquid 

1 small sprig of diced rosemary (or a 

pinch of dried) 
Sift flour and baking powder, cut in 
shortening, add liquid and mix until easily 
handled. Fold over five times, roll out about 
¥% inch thick and cut into biscuits. Place 
dot of butter on each, and bake at 450 
degrees for 15 minutes. 


A Garland for Remembrance 

Beside us, as we write, is a bow! of fresh 
rosemary, its wondrous healing leaves 
waiting to be made into an herbal wreath. 
No Christmas green can compare in beauty 
and alluring fragrance to this herb of re- 
membrance. To those who are ill and suffer- 
ing, this holy herb brings happiness and 
health, and revives the heart. In 1948, at 
Christmas time, a gilded rosemary wreath 
was sent to us. Now, though faded and dry. 
this little wreath is still fragrant with the 
blend of sage, thyme and lavender, but with 
the scent of rosemary predominating. 

Shall we go to the garden today to har- 
vest the remaining plants of rosemary, to 
dry and put away for culinary use? Or shall 
we make a rosemary ball, like those so 
commonly used in England, to hang 
above the’ door at Christmas? Rosemary 
“overtoppeth all the flowers in the garden. 
It is the ensign of wisdom, love, and 
loyalty.” 
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The damage done by Winter wind and sun can often be dis- 
couraging even to an experienced gardener. Opposite is a simple 
framework of wood covered with burlap used to protect a low 


boxwood hedge. 





Photo: McFarland 


Some Simple 
Methods of 


Winter Covering 


NOT every garden has a full measure of de- 
fense from the damaging effects of Winter 
wind. The harmful effect of thawing and 
freezing can also be the cause of many 
anxious moments for the gardener who 
treasures a choice collection of plants. A 
third source of injury can be attributed to 
sunny days. Any plant whose roots are an- 
chored in the frozen ground is unable to 
draw the necessary moisture lost by trans- 
piration. Winters when snow fall is light, 
the natural (and the best) protection for 
garden plants is lacking. To overcome this 
problem, many gardeners find it advan- 
tageous to use various kinds of materials 
for Winter covering. Plant loss can be kept 
to a minimum by the use of light covering 
which sheds moisture readily, permits air 
circulation, and does not mat when wet 


Photo: McFarland 
Gran-mulch provides ideal Winter safeguard for biennials like foxgloves and canterbury bells. 
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Do Your Trees Need a Doctor? 


by Morris Kestenbaum, New York City 


TP*REES lead a precarious life in their 
struggle for existence. Besides the 
usual epidemics of fungus, rot and insect 
pests, they are subject to a host of other 
troubles which may result in their death or 
permanent disability. For example, they 
may commit suicide by slow strangulation. 
rhis type of choking is caused by the roots 
twining about the trunk in such a way as to 
impede the passage of nourishment from 
the soil to the trunk. When “root girdling,” 
as it is called, has completely involved the 
main roots beneath the soil, it may result in 
death to the tree. Root girdling, since it 
takes place out of sight, is usually not easily 
identified by the amateur. The professional 
arborist, familiar with the external signs of 
this phenomenon, knows exactly what to 
look for and what corrective measures to 
employ in treating a condition such as this. 
Equally as insidious, if not as spectacular, 
is the death of trees by asphyxiation due to 
seepage of illuminating gas from under- 
ground leaks into the earth surrounding 
tree roots. The most minute amounts o° gas 
are often fatal to young trees, especiaily if 
the tree is located near the source of the 
escaping gas. Special apparatus is fre- 
quently used to trace the origin of the gas 
leak the extent of soil 


contamination 


and to evaluate 


The Problem of Moisture 

Most trees cannot tolerate excessively 
They drown if their 
roots become waterlogged. On the other 
hand, they may die of thirst during a dry 


vet conditions may 


spell. Should they survive these dangers, 
there is the possibility that they may be 
shattered by lightning, or cracked by 
freezing temperatures, leaving gaping 
wounds which often never heal, and offer 
an excellent opening for the entrance of 
disease organisms. Even superficial bruises 
caused by gnawing animals may develop 
into patches of rot, and eventually lead to 
the death of the tree 
Community Development Prob- 
lems Affect Trees 

Road building operations take a huge 
toll of our tree life. Changes in street level 
may often require cutting away a sub- 
stantial portion of the reot system of those 
trees bordering the project. Where no 
corrective top pruning and root feeding is 
performed to compensate for this loss, the 
tree becomes weakened, and may die. 
Indiscriminate root cutting, as performed 
by careless contractors, has sounded the 
death knell for many an otherwise vigorous 


tree 


Soot and Rock Salt 


Not to be overlooked in our arboreal 
chamber of horrors is the factor of soot, 
especially in and about our industrial 
cities. This type of nuisance settles on 
leaves, clogs their pores and interferes with 
their vital processes and respiration. Unless 
this soot is washed off occasionally, trees so 


involved may become defoliated. 


otos: Courtesy Davey Tree Expert Co 


Ph 
An example of root girdling in its — stages. In time 
these roots will cut off the sap and nourishment from the 


trunk, unless proper 


measures are 


taken at once. 


Rock salt used during the Winter to melt 


- snow and ice may cause trouble to neigh- 


boring trees. Even though salt may not be 
sprinkled close to the trees, salt manages to 
reach their roots during thaws. At such 
times, especially when the pitch of the 
walk is such that it drains toward the 
trees, large amounts of brine may be ab- 
sorbed by the soil. This salt water may 
seep in toward the roots, and eventually 
poison the trees. Only expert intervention 
can save a tree rooted in salty earth. 


The immediate results of wind, snow and 
hail are too common to require description. 
Their after effects, however, are much more 
subtle, and may become obvious in a man- 
ner entirely unrelated to the original cause. 
Hence the necessity of considering tree 
pathology in the light of past events as well 
as in terms of the present situation. 


The Importance of *‘Know-how”’ 


The introduction is not intended to be an 
exhaustive compilation of everything which 
might possibly put a tree on the sick list. It 
is merely pointed out to show that there is 
more to tree care than meets the naked eye. 
If sure-fire results are desired, the services of 
the specialist is necessary. The trained tree 
surgeon is a skilled diagnostician. He has 
the “know-how” and knowledge to make a 
survey, to evaluate the symptoms and to 
come up with the answer the first time. He 
cannot afford to make mistakes by ex- 
perimenting with your trees. Like the 
physician, the tree surgeon deals in cause 
and effect relationships. As in any science, 
he employs the techniques of observation. 
diagnosis and treatment. Since theory and 
practice are utilized in training the tree 
care expert, he is as thoroughly at home in 
the laboratory as in the tree tops. As a 
matter of fact, many large tree mainte- 
nance concerns conduct extensive research 
programs in their own elaborately equipped 
experiment stations. 

The tree surgeon is interested in your 
trees, not as inanimate objects, but as 
living things. In carrying out his job he 
views each tree as a personality to be 
studied, and treated on an_ individual 
basis. Because he is a combination of con- 
servationist and practical business man, 
he will not hesitate to recommend that a 
tree be destroyed if rehabilitation costs 
exceed the value of the tree. 


The Value of a Tree 
To the casual observer, professional tree 
care may seem rather expensive. The 
charges, however, are trivial in comparison 
with the replacement value of a good tree. 
See next page 
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During the storm of last Winter a friend of 
mine lost two lovely maples. “Gosh,” he 
exclaimed sadly as he surveyed the fallen 
specimens, ““I'wo years ago I refused to 
spend 30 dollars on a guaranteed job which 
would have saved those trees. Now it has 
been estimated that it will cost about 300 
dollars to replace those trees with similar 
stock." My friend spoke too fast. He did 
not consider those incidental expenses 
caused w hen the trees fe ll. Repairs to his 
fence and porch were necessary, and a con- 
siderable amount of patching had to be 
done on the lawn. There was also the little 
matter of cutting and hauling the rotten 
remains of the old trees. That storm taught 
him a lesson: There is no substitute for good 


tree care 


Employ a Rehable Firm 


How does one go about selecting a quali 
fied tree man? Price is no criterion. The 
large operator may frankly admit his 
charges are higher than the fly-by-night. 
This is due to the fact that insurance, 
trained personnel and mechanized equip- 
ment costs money. By this token, it should 
not be inferred that the small man cannot 
do an adequate job if he has the machinery 
and experience. It should be borne in mind 
that the very nature of tree surgery is such 
that its results may not become manifest 
until a year or so has elapsed. A guarantee, 
therefore, may not be worth the paper it is 


This is an example of what happens to 
weak V-shaped crotches if they are not 
properly re-enforced by bracing or cabling. 


written on, unless the outfit is about to take 
care of any follow-up treatment which 
might, perhaps, be found necessary. Ac- 
cordingly, it might not be a bad piece of 
advice to choose your tree expert as you 
would a trusted employee. References in 
the community are important. No repu- 


table concern will hesitate to furnish the 
names of several of their customers of whom 
you may freely inquire. 


What Is a Tree Surgeon 

Regardless whom you choose to do your 
work, it should be remembered that tree 
surgery is based on science, and not on 
miracles. It is not fair to expect him to per 
form the impossible. Since he recognizes 
the limitations in any job he is called in to 
estimate, the expert who values his reputa 
tion will not make false or misleading 
claims. He will not balk at certifying the 
quality of his workmanship or materials 
He takes nothing for granted, and submits 
his estimates in writing. He is considerate 
of your property, and uses rubber or other 
soft materials to cover ladders and other 
gear which might cause harmful abrasions 
On living trees he employs rubber-soled 
shoes, and not climbing spurs or hobnail 
boots. He carries ample insurance to pro 
tect you and his employees, and keeps the 
safety factor uppermost during all opera- 
tions. He will not recommend a variety of 
tree unsuited to your locality or not in 
harmony with your architectural scheme. 
At the conclusion of any surgical job he will 
paint cut surfaces as soon as practicable 
with a good quality tree paint. If he charges 
a nominal fee for periodic inspection of his 
work, it might prove a worthwhile invest 
ment. Minor faults corrected in time will 
save expensive repair bills in the future 


Iberis, The Tufted Plant From Candé 


by Hulda L. Tilton, New Haven Connecticut 


JHETHER you need a neat edging 
plant for the border or a charming 
companion plant for other perennials, con- 
sider iberis. Several cultivated species of 
this plant came originally from Spain whose 
ancient name was Iberia; hence it was 
natural for botanists to call the plant iberis. 
Scholars who have delved into the origin of 
plant names tell us that its common name, 
candytuft, does not refer to any part of the 
plant that was ever eaten, but rather it 
stems from the source of one of the species. 
On the island of Crete, whose name in the 
old days was Candé, there was a plant with 
flowers which grew in small clusters or 
tufts. Consequently, it was first known as 
the tufted plant from Candé. But words 
have a way of changing form as they come 
down to us. Eventually the name changed 
to candytuft as we know it today. 


The Annual Kinds 

There are both annual and perennial 
varieties of candytuft or iberis. [beris affinis 
is a closely branching annual with white 
flowers, sometimes having a lilac tinge. and 
often slightly fragrant. J. umbellata or 
globe iberis has flowers of pink, violet, 
purple and carmine-red. It grows to 16 
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inches, and branches freely. ]. amara or 
rocket candytuft has fragrant blossoms. 

The annual varieties grow easily from 
seed. If planting in the Spring, sow the seed 
early along with the other hardy annuals, 
such as larkspur and poppies. Seed should 
be sown where the plants will bloom. Thin 
so that plants will stand about six inches 
apart in each direction. This annual also 
lends itself to Fall planting, but the seed- 
lings should have a light Winter protection. 
Fall!-sown plants will bloom the following 
May, and they combine well with the 
Spring bulbs. Spring-sown plants flower 
from July to September. 


Perennial Species Have Many Uses 

Perennial iberis is popular because of its 
neat habit of growth, its comparative 
freedom from pests, and because of its 
abundance of late Spring bloom. It is useful 
in the rock garden and for edging the 
herbaceous border. 

Little Gem, a dwarf variety, with pure 
white flowers in June, is a formal edging 
plant that is perfectly hardy. /. semper- 
virens does well in very light shade, and is 
useful as a ground cover in front of shrubs. 
The variety Snowflake is more compact 


than /. sempervirens, and the individual 
blooms are considerably larger. All of these 
forms have evergreen foliage which is as 
dark and ornamental as box. 

This willing perennial will grow in any 
good garden soil. Well-established plants 
should be lightly sheared after blooming 
This prevents them from becoming straggly. 


Starting the Plants 


Iberis is not difficult to grow from seed 
It germinates quickly, and the plants 
flower in about a year; but it takes several 
seasons to get compact showy specimens. 
Propagation by layering or cuttings is 
preferred. Layering is a simple process. 
Vigorous three or four-inch tips of the plant 
are pinned down to the earth and soil 
placed over the contact point. In four to 
six weeks will have formed; then 
the new plant may be severed, 


roots 


In making cuttings, use three or four 
inch cuttings of the new growth which ap 
pears in midsummer after the shearing. Dip 
the cuttings into one of the rooting me 
diums, and set them in the cold frame or in a 
protected spot in the garden. By Spring, 
husky new plants will be ready for use. 


$45, 





Plants Make It Christmas 


by Ann Tegtmeier, Omaha, Nebraska 


HO would want tocelebrate Christmas 

without the traditional evergreens, 
holly and mistletoe or the lovely poinsettias 
and Christmas roses? Without these plants 
and many others, the season would be 
stripped of its many gay and pleasant 
associations. 

Although historians disagree, tradition 
places Jesus’ birth during the Saturnalia, 
one of the ancient celebrations which 
closely corresponded with our observance 


Holly bears the spirit of goodwill 


of Christmas. Branches of holly festooning 
the doorways were a signal for the spon- 
taneous “Io Saturnalia” which carried a 
spirit of good will similar to our own 
“Merry Christmas.” 

After the death of Christ, the early 
Christians were forbidden by the fathers of 
the church to take part in festivities honor- 
ing a heathen god. Forbidding, however, 
was one thing, and enforeing another. A 
doorway bare of the traditional holly 
brought the wrath of the Romans down on 
those within. Many people continued to 
decorate their doorways with holly even 
though they took no part in the holidays. 
Eventually the priests came to the con- 
clusion that it was impossible to eliminate 
the decorations; hence the custom gradu- 
ally became associated with the birth of 
Christ. 

Historians were uncertain as to what the 
crown-of-thorns might have been. Some said 
it was a euphorbia; others claimed it was a 
rose or a berry bush. But weren’t the leaves 
of the holly armed with rather formidable 
prickles? And weren't the berries as red as 
drops of blood? It could have been the 


crown-of-thorns. 


Holly and Ivy 
And so the holly became a holy plant, so 
firmly established as a symbol of Jesus that 
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the early English were direly punished 
should they even speak disparagingly of it. 

An early English carol features a duet 
between a man (Holly),anda woman (Ivy), 
another favorite Yuletide decoration in 
that country. Since Holly was the more 
colorful and beloved by the birds, he was 
taken inside while Ivy must remain the 
outdoor decoration. 

Having been the olden symbol of wine 
dealers and dedicated to Bacchus, the dis- 
coverer of wine, ivy had to undergo a still 
greater transformation than the holly to 
become acceptable in the sight of the church 
as a Christmas decoration. The custom had 
sprung up among those without means of 
obtaining more orthodox greenery to con- 
tent themselves with festoons of the ivy 
which luxuriantly clothed the walls of old 
buildings everywhere. Churchmen finally 
decided it would be better to provide some 
legitimate reason for its use, rather than 
forbid it. Its all-embracing tendencies sug- 
gested the all-embracing love of the 
Savior, so ivy became a symbol of love, 
rather than wine-bibbing 


A Christmas Herb 


Galium verum, a native plant of Palestine, 
is known as our lady’s bedstraw. Homey 
and popular flowers in the Old World had a 
way of acquiring a “love-name”’ associa- 
ting them with the madonna. Some writers 
insist that bedstraw is a corruption of 
beadstraw. Early peasants usedgit for the 
purpose of saying their aves and pater 
nosters, because the regularly spaced 
whorls of leaves suggested a rosary. 


Merry Christmas is its message 


Many prefer, however, to cherish the 
Christmas legend of the manger in Bethle- 
hem. Since galium grew abundantly even 
where it was not wanted, some of it found 
its way into the straw used for bedding in 
the stables. It was on this harsh though 
fragrant hay that the Christ Child lay. 

Nicholas Poussin is said to have painted 
a Nativity showing the lifeless hay bursting 
into fresh bloom. Celestial rays streaming 
from the Holy Child turn the tiny white 


Ivy, a symbol of love 


blossoms to purest gold. Old World wor- 
shippers often gather the fragrant, springy 
galium for stuffing pillows at Christmas. 


Origin of the Christmas Tree 

And what would Christmas without a 
brightly lighted tree be? The spirit of 
Christmas, personified by Santa Claus, La 
Befana or some other name can leave gifts 
in a shoe, stocking or even a pocket, but 
these things do not shout “Merry Christ- 
mas” to everyone who passes by. 

Despite recurring legends that “‘tannen- 
baum” was originated by Martin Luther to 
entertain the children in his parish, histori- 
ans place the use of a lighted tree in pagan 
festivals long before the birth of Jesus. 
Holy men in Germany gave the Festival of 
Lights a Christian meaning, just as the 
holly was sanctioned by the Roman priests. 
Immigrants carried the idea to other lands 
until, like the holly, the lighted tree has 
become synonymous with Christmas. 

And, like the holly, small fir trees once 
were in danger of extinction from unwise 
cutting by careless, mercenary-minded 
peddlers. But no more. Both holly and 
Douglas firs have become good cash crops. 
The United States Department of Agri- 
culture reports that in areas favorable to 

See page 451 
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A Lilliputian Forest Tree 


by Ray R. Hirt, Syracuse, New York 


| gpm good landscape architect will de- 
cry the use of forest trees for founda- 
tion plantings, and rightly so. However, 
there seems to be an exception to almost 
every rule — in this instance the bristle- 
cone pine, Pinus aristata, is the exception. 
The bristle-cone pine is a native tree of 
our Rocky Mountain region. There it 
ranges in height from a_half-prostrate, 
twisted shrub to a tree 40 feet tall with a 
trunk sometimes as much as 30 inches in 
diameter. It may live to be 250 years old or 
more. The trees grow at elevations up to 
10,800 feet, frequently on exposed ridges 
and rock ledges. They inhabit thin stony 
soil, and are able to withstand severe cold 
and prolonged dryness. Thus they inherit 
the ability to endure adverse conditions. 


Resists Blister Rust 

This pine gets it name from its somewhat 
unusual cones. Each cone scale is tipped 
with a fragile, bristle-like spine that sug- 
gested the name “bristle-cone” when the 
trees were first discovered about the middle 
of the 19th century. Cones are produced 
under natural conditions when the trees are 
approximately 20 years old. 

Pinus aristata is one of the five-needle 
white pines. However, it is so resistant to 
white pine blister rust in the East, that the 
disease is of little if any importance to the 
survival of the trees. As early as 1862, 
seeds of the bristle-cone pine were sent to 
New England, and seedlings were started in 
the vicinity of Boston. At the end of 35 
years the trees were less than 20 inches 
high. At Portland, Maine, trees nine years 
old in 1917 were about two and one-half 
feet high and reported as thrifty. 


Slow Habit of Growth 

For the purpose of research, the writer 
has had several hundred trees of the specie 
growing in the Adirondacks near Warrens- 
burg, New York, and some at Syracuse, 
New York. The trees are 24 years old, and 
range in height from about 12 inches to a 
maximum of 24 inches. On both sites, 
actually they are not trees, but beautiful, 
spreading evergreen shrubs. The deep 
green, densely clustered needles keep their 
color throughout the year. Since the needles 
persist for 12 to 14 years, even under very 
dry growing conditions, they give a year- 
round beauty to the plants which is often 
lacking in other evergreen shrubs under 
similar conditions. Droplets of resin exude 
from healthy needles, and give a striking 
appearance that invariably attracts the 
attention of visitors. 

Because Pinus aristata grows naturally 
under very trying conditions of soil and 
climate, it can persist and grow under the 
adverse environments often present in 
foundation plantings. In the Northeast, it 
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remains as a low spreading shrub. It can 
withstand pruning, but rarely needs it. 
The writer's plants have grown equally well 
in sun and light shade, and have served 
beautifully as foundation plants, specimen 
shrubs and for emphasizing interesting 
spots. Even though the trees at Syracuse 


A 24- year - old specimen 
growing in the writer’s yard. 


are planted in excellent garden soil, the 
annual growth has been so little that, after 
10 years, the plants are still less than 24 
inches high. They have harbored no fungus 
disease and, so far, have been free of pine 
weevil that has attacked nearby Eastern 
white pine and spruce. With so many 
favorable qualities, the bristle-cone pine is 
worthy of consideration in landscape proj- 
ects where low evergreen shrubs are desired. 


: | 

Re Photos: L. J. Lowe 
The (minute projections from the 
tip of the cone scales suggested 
the name “bristle-cone” pine. 


Experiments 
With Cuttings 


FOR years I acknowledged that hardwood 
cuttings, except those of poplar and some 
species of willow, would not root well under 
the conditions prevailing at my nursery 
in northeastern Saskatchewan, Canada. 

In the Fall of 1948, as I was planting out 
new material received from an Experimen- 
tal Station beside a honeysuckle hedge 
in order to save time at the moment, I 
took some stems from the new growth of 
the honeysuckles, and used them as mark- 
ers to which to affix the tags. These, 
nearly knee-high, were stuck into the ground 
about two inches or a little more. The 
planting was done after the leaves had 
fallen in early October. 

What astonished me next Spring was 
that these markers were growing. Natur- 
ally, I left them undisturbed out of curios- 
ity, and all but one are now living. 

This made me think that I had been 
hasty in my assumption that honeysuckle 
cuttings would not catch well locally, and 
so, in the Fall of 1949 I took a few dozen 
cuttings of honeysuckle and planted them 
deeply, according to the recommended 
practice. This year a few of them are 
growing, but success is very much less than 
that which I obtained the previous season. 

Thinking over these results, I decided 
that a part of the difference lay in the 
extra size of the cuttings taken as markers. 
Apparently a slender cutting is not only 
slow to start and sure to make a small 
plant, but is also less likely to start at all. 
When lythrum cuttings are rooted in water, 
much better results are obtained if there is 
half an inch of water at the bottom of the 
vessel than when the water level is higher. 

I have repeatedly observed the same 
phenomenon with cuttings of the native 
dogwood. For many years, I would simply 
go into the nearest uncultivated place, 
when I wanted a smooth stick to serve as a 
marker, and cut one from the native dog- 
wood. Even though three-quarters of 
these were always protruding, many of 
them would grow. This Spring, for the 
first time, I purposely took cuttings of 
dogwood and inserted them carefully, 
according to the best directions for the 
treatment of hardwood cuttings. In mid- 
July I noted that these dogwood cuttings 
are mostly still alive, but that they have not 
yet started to grow. The soil was very wet 
last year, but the spot chosen does not 
suffer from lack of aeration. 

Anyway, my results would seem to 
indicate that someone should do a little 
experimenting, in a systematic way, on 
the effect of leaving a larger proportion of 
hardwood cuttings out of the soil, or, at 
least, of seeing that the base of the cutting, 
where roots are expected to appear, is not 
too deep in the soil. Presumably the soil 
at two inches depth would be better 
aerated than that at six inches. 

— Percy H. Wriaut 
Saskatchewan, Canada 
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| anercgieene your house for Christ- 
mas is a tradition that can be enjoyed 
by all members of the family. Many of the 
materials that are used may be gathered 
from roadside and garden long before the 
holiday season. Collecting may even be- 
come a game to see just who finds the most 


interesting and attractive material 

There are many new materials available 
to help simplify the work. Styrofoam or 
floralfoam (the white snow-like material) is 
useful as a holder or may serve the purpose 
of a container. Spray paints and the new 
spray snow eliminate the need for paint 


Making Ch 


brushes, and are much easier to handle. 
With these materials, some greens, berries 
and cones it is easy to create a door piece, 
centerpiece or almost any kind of decora- 
tion. Ribbons, balls and other artificial 
materials may be used if desired. 

With regard to the greens that are used, 
it is suggested not to use hemlock and 
spruce. As lovely as they may be out-of- 
doors they are not satisfactory inside. The 
needles drop readily unless the cut branches 
are kept in water. Fir, yew, arborvitae, 
juniper and others do not drop as they dry 
and, although they will become brittle, if 
not handled they will remain intact. 


1, A Suspended Centerpiece 

The “maypole”’ is used as a centerpiece. 
The red standard is supported on a star 
shape base with a gold star at the top, 
which has a hole through it to tie the red 
ribbons that are fastened to the wreath 
which swings free of the table. Individual 
“Moravian” candle holders and balls or 
fruits are used for decorations. 


2. A Study in Gold 

Gilded magnolia leaves, corn husks and 
cones are grouped on a gilded base with 
some dark green yew for contrast. Shining 
gold-color balls are added forthe focal point. 


3. To Delight Young and Old 
Suitable greens, some coniferous and 
some broadleaf, are arranged in a piece of 


by Anne 
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stmas Merry 


rtsner Wood, 


Pennsylvania 


styrofoam anchored on a heavy needle- 
point flower holder to give it weight. A large 
red tray can be used to add color and serve 
as an attractive base. Seed pods of mullein 
sprayed with white paint and sprinkled 
with white glitter, red berries and white 
cotton roses complete the arrangement. The 
rosesare made by twisting absorbent cotton 
around the index finger and then removing 
and fastening a piece of wire at one end to 
make a stem. A snow man is made by 
wrapping a milk bottle with cotton. Sepa- 
rate arms are tied in place at the neck with 
red ribbon, and the face and buttons are 
formed from red and black Scotch tape. 


4. The Essence of Christmas 

The madonna is most effective if treated 
simply. Greens and plant materials of 
blending colors are most harmonious. Pieris 
and sciadopitys (umbrella pine) form the 
background for the ivory-colored madonna. 


5. For Use Singly or Together 

A pair of compotes is suitable for a dining 
table. The candles are fastened in position 
by melting wax. Clay should not be used as 
it softens when it becomes hot and the 
candles will not stay in place. The wax is 
poured around one candle at a time, then 
the greens may be anchored the same way. 


6. Silver and Fuchsia 
A large silver tray makes the base for a 
centerpiece of silvered pineapples, arti- 
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chokes and other fruits arranged on leaves 
of rhododendron partially coated with silver 
paint. Fuchsia and_silver-colored balls 
complete a striking composition. 


7. Setting for a Candle 

A Hummel figure is featured on a walnut 
base. Greens arranged on a heavy needle- 
point flower holder serve as a background. 
A large candle completes the picture. 


8. A Different Kind of Wreath 

An inexpensive stovepipe ring of gold 
color to which are added a few pieces of 
greens, some gold-colored balls and a red 
velvet ribbon (all wired in place) make an 
effective wreath, for use indoors or out. 





Left to right: Officers’ Wives’ Garden Club, Quantico, Virginia; Los Alamos Garden Club, Los Alamos, New 
Mexico; Hilltop Garden Club, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Norristown Garden Club, Norristown, Pe: nnsylvania 


Horticulture’s Garden Club 
Yearbook Contest 


4 >- JUDGE the yearbooks of more than 
250 Garden Clubs from all parts of the 
country is a herculean task, to say the least. 
The ingenuity, creative ability and good 
taste reflected in this year’s collection is a 
true indication of the accomplishments be- 
ing made by garden clubs throughout the 
nation. 

Many of the yearbooks show how care- 
fully the program committees have planned 
meetings. Yearbooks of clubs, large and 
small, have been submitted, and the judges 
have given careful consideration in their 
selection for awards. We feel that their only 
regret was that there were not more prizes 
to present. 

The winner of first prize, The Garden 
Club of Montclair, New Jersey, 
attractive cover design of dogwood printed 
in silver to commemorate 25 years of ac 
tivity. Among the many outstanding fea- 
tures in this book is a glossary of terms used 
in connection with Flower Shows and an 
outline of a tree study program in which 
eight months were devoted to the consid 
eration of 40 trees 


has a most 





PRIZES IN 1950-1951 
First 
The Garden Club of Montclair, Montclair, 
New Jersey 
SECOND 
Marked Tree Garden Club, Marked Tree, 
Arkansas 
Tuirp 
Canton Sorosis Garden Club, Canton, Ohio 
HonoraB_e MENTION 
The Belle Garden Club, Belle, West Virginia 
Comanche Garden Club, Comanche, Texas 
Town and Country Garden Club, Macon, 
Georgia 
SpeciaL MENTION 
The Gardea Club, Harrisburg, Arkansas 





A Touch of Humor 

4 delightful cartoon gave a pleasant 
touch of humor to the Marked Tree Garden 
Club Yearbook of Marked Tree, Arkansas. 
Appropriate garden verse, simple drawings 
and a valuable section devoted to garden 
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Left to right: 


Town and Country Garden Club, Coatesville, rr 
Mississippi; Streator Garden Club, Streator, Illinois; Westfield 


hints and point scoring for amateur flower 
shows are other outstanding features of 


this book. 


Planting Church Grounds 

Simple, informative, and well printed the 
Canton Sorosis Garden Club was selected 
for the third award. Its delightful hand- 
painted cover, and a project entitled 
“Church Landscaping” were appealing 
features. The Garden Club of Harrisburg, 
Arkansas, established in a farm community 
with a population of 300, was given special 
mention. A skillfully planned study on 
home landscape design is a feature of the 
Comanche Garden Club, Comanche, Texas. 
Many worthwhile projects are described in 
the tastefully-planned book of the North 
Canton Garden Club, North Canton, Ohio. 


Hints to New Home Owners 

Several pages devoted to horticultural 
notes for each month are to be found in the 
book of the Town & Country Garden Club, 
Macon, Georgia. The theme, “Landscaping 
A New Home” is used as a decorative mo- 
tif on the cover. Unusual water colors add 
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siren: Indianola Garden Club, Indianola, 
en’s Garden Club, Westfield, New Jersey. 
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Better Gardens Club of Greater St. Louis, Mo. 


greatly to the eye appeal of the Lakes and 
Hills Garden Club, Mount Dora, Florida. 
This is a large club with several special 
circles devoted to individual projects. 

Pink and yellow paper used for cover and 
text use have been popular selections with 
several of the clubs this year. “Doctoring 
Our Own Garden” was the title used by 
The Town & Country Garden Club of 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 


Unusual Cover Designs 

An appropriate Sixteenth-Century Prayer 
for a blessing on the garden characterized 
the simple but attractive yearbook of The 
Rhododendron Garden Club of Bluefield, 
West Virginia. Small, carefully-contrived 
snapshots of the officers of the Toluca 
Garden Club of Toluca, Illinois, makes the 
cover of this small club’s program one of 
the most unusual of those submitted. 


Discussions and Demonstrations 
Much of the charm of old Mobile is re- 

flected in the yearbook of The Mobile 

Garden Club of Mobile, Alabama. Garden 


Belle Garden Club, Belle, West Virginia 
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clubs searching for well-planned meetings 
will find the demonstrations and the dis- 
cussions outlined in The Garden Club of 
McKeesport, McKeesport, Pennsylvania, 
worth studying. These are but a few of the 
highlights noted in perusing the several 
hundred yearbooks submitted. Indeed a 
lengthy account might have been written 
if space permitted. 


Why A Yearbook? 

It is always worthwhile to sit back oc- 
casionally and question ourselves or one 
another as to why we give so much time 
and effort to the things that we do. What is 
the purpose of a garden club yearbook, and 
how much effort should be spent on it? In 
the first place, a yearbook serves as a pro- 
gram outline and reminder for each and 
every member. It is a kind of guidepost 
that points the way or indicates the goal of 
achievement to which each club is ded- 
icated. Perhaps equally important is the 
fact that it is a record of the club’s ac- 
tivities. 





Prizes for Garden Club 
Yearbooks 
ORTICULTURE offers a first prize 
of $50 for the best 1951-1952 yearbook 
submitted by a garden club. It offers a second 
prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and three 
additional prizes of $5 each. This competition 
is restricted to individual clubs. It does not 
apply to federations. The judges will con- 
sider each yearbook submitted from all 
angles. A club with a small yearbook will 
not be discriminated against. Garden clubs 
which received prizes in 1951 will not be 
permitted to make entries in the 1952 Com- 
petition. Yearbooks to be entered in this com- 
petition must reach the office of Horticulture, 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., 
on or before October 1, 1952. Please note: 
Yearbooks for 1952-1958, if submitted, will 
be held for judging until the next year. 
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Yearbooks Tell A Story 

In these days when organized activity is 
a vital part of community life, a yearbook 
can be used as a useful instrument to im- 
press community leaders and other influ- 
ential groups with the importance of gar- 
den clubs, and what they can mean to a 
community. Because of the eternal vigi- 
lance of valiant groups of women all over 
America, during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, many outstanding improvements 
have been accomplished. In more recent 
years, the growth of Men's garden clubs 
has added a new source of energy and ac- 
tivity in cities and towns throughout the 
land. The top-flight enthusiasm of sincere 
garden club workers has brought untold 
pleasure to thousands because of the pro- 
jects which they have sponsored. Even 
more important is the fact that garden club 
groups with aggressive programs may be 
called upon in the years ahead to lead the 
way in new phases of development in com- 
munities where crowded living conditions 
are already appearing. 








Scale of Points 
for Judging Yearbooks 


The following guide for Horticul- 
ture’s judges for the next contest has 
been published in order to indicate to 
contestants how their yearbooks will be 
evaluated in 1951-1952. 


1. Standard Club 25 
a. An active organization (size 
unimportant) 
b. Systematic course of study 
. One flower show a year (at 
least) 
. One garden pilgrimage or visit 
(local) 
. Aclub project (at least one) 
Authoritative speaker for at 
least one meeting. 


. Utility of program. . 40 
Principle: A garden club is of value 
only in proportion to the work it 
accomplishes annually for its com- 
munity and for its members. 

a. At least one major project. 
(Small clubs cannot be ex- 
pected to have more than one 
project but larger clubs should 
haveseveral. Horticulture, con- 
servation, landscaping, civic 
development, shade tree plant- 
ing on streets or in parks, re- 
forestation, are typical sugges- 
tions. It is the quality of the 
work undertaken rather than 
the subject that is important.) 

b. Evidence of progress in the 
project chosen and in all the 
club’s activities may be cov- 
ered in the President’s annual 
report or those of Committees. 


. Contents : : 25 

a. Complete identification (name 
of club, town and state) 

b. Complete membership _ lists 
with addresses 

c. Complete program (meetings, 
projects, visits, accomplish- 
ments) 

d. Supplementary material of 
value to members in gardening. 


. Form of Yearbook 10 
(Size of club will have no weight 
in determining quality of year- 
book.) 

a. Neatness and beauty of design. 
b. Originality in relation to club's 
character 

. Quality of reporting and com- 
prehensiveness of coverage. 

. No restriction as to printing, 
mimeographing and _ other 
forms. 
Serapbooks not 
yearbooks. 

. Although no distinction will be 
made, the size considered best 
is about 5 by 7 or less. 


considered 











WHAT part of the Christmas season do vou 
like best? 
about dusk after 


been turned on 


For me it’s Christmas eve 

the Christmas lights have 
Usually it’s gray and cold, 
sometimes it’s snowing at this hour. and that 
is the time when I enjoy Christmas most 
lo wander out into the chill atmosphere, 
with a basket of remembrances and a few 
able to 


narrow 


plants tightly wrapped, and to be 
glimpse at lighte: 
streets fills me with the spirit of Christmas 
shall 


lonesome 


windows on 


I always wonder whom I meet, 


encounter 


I would do to help 


whether I shall any 


strangers and what 


should I meet one. Only once have I ever 
met a person in distress on Christmas eve 
It was an aged woman who had fallen while 
on her way to deliver a little plant to a sick 
friend. When I picked her up, she was much 
more concerned about the condition of the 
plant than she was about herself. Fortu- 
nately she had gone down easily, and was 
not hurt 


her 


but what she said in thanks and 


about mission made my Christma 


ill the pleasanter 


I MAY be prejudiced, but to me there's no 
gift at Christmas like a plant or a bouquet 
of flowers. Somehow it imparts a pleasure 
that gilt 


offer, and without a around 


and warmth no other seems to 


few in office 


ind home the season feels incomplete. At 


this time, when we take time out to con 
sider our blessings and express our grateful- 
ness through giving and messages of love, 
we ought to think of the plant hybridizer, 
whose quiet and tireless efforts continue to 
give us new and exciting flower varieties 
Ponder the nameless varieties of the green 
house azalea alone, not to mention such 
holiday plants as poinsettias, kalanchoes, 
Christmas begonias, calceolarias, cine- 
rarias, cyclamens, African violets and fas- 
cinating, The 


choice is wider than ever before. The sym 


long-lasting foliage plants 


hol of giving lends to the season its richest 
and deepest meaning, and one of the best 
ways to express it is by making more Santa 
Clauses slide merrily down our chimneys 
loaded with holiday flowers 


VERY 
When I was growing up everybody had 
some kind of container in the kitchen, and 
every piece of string was carefully gathered 
and tied with a simple knot. Often it was 
used several times until it finally left the 
premises holding together a package for a 
friend, or it was used to tie up plants in the 
garden. These days scotch tape and modern 
packaging methods have greatly reduced 
the use of string. But the thing that always 
intrigued the using string 
several times. All of which prompts me to 
suggest that and 
greens can be put to a good second use in 
protecting plants from the Winter wind 
and sun. More plants are damaged by sun 
and wind burn than many of us realize. 
Truly no gardener’s Christmas greens 
should land on the dumps. Let’s use them 
to protect roses and perennials and other 
especially those growing im ex 


FEW people save string these days 


was idea of 


Christmas trees loose 


plants 


pose 1 areas 


IN RECENT years it has become some 
thing of a practice to use the Christmas 
season as a time to say “Thank you” to our 
associates who have helped to make our 
tasks easier during the preceding year. As I 
gaze at these pages in crude, pasted form 
I am reminded of the energy and skill dis- 
by our staff photographer, Paul 
illustrator, Charlotte F. 
of photographers, 
the 


playe | 
Grenereux, our 
host 
contributors around 


Bowden, and a 


illustrators and 


country who have enlivened the pages of 
Horticulture during this year of 1951 with 
accounts of their garden experiences. Our 
entire staff and our thousands of readers 
have been a source of inspiration and help 
To each and every one my wish is for 
another pleasant year of working together. 


ONLY the other day while discussing 
dishes for Christmas, I remarked to a 
friend that oysters either escalloped or in 
stew had long been a traditional Christmas 
eve dish at our house. Whereupon, he pro- 
ceeded to tell me of the superb “bunte- 
colored that 
been served in his family for generations. 
What is more significant, he still carries out 
the custom each year for his children, and 


schiissel.”’ or platter, has 


his house is a rendezvous for many of the 
The 


platter, usually the largest size available, is 


neighbors early on Christmas eve. 


attractively arranged with every conceiv- 
able kind of cold meat, including ham, 
salami, a variety of sausages, medwurst. 
liverwurst, some bologna from Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania, and even head cheese. To 
add additional the 
cheeses from Edam to sweitzer are included, 
and the tempting display is garnished with 
fresh The Christmas 
German bread, stolle, is served with supper, 
and nobody leaves the table hungry. 


color and flavor all 


parsley. delicious 


ALL OF us have our pet likes and peeves, 
often based on mere prejudice or fancy. 
One of my chief annoyances, though I 
have not stopped to classify or analyze it, 
is artificial flowers and plants. Somehow 
I do not mind too much the flowers that do 
not imitate natural ones, or trees, such as 
stylized palms, which are an appealing 
invention of the imagination. But lately I 
have been seeing imitated tropical foliage 
plants in pots — dieffenbachias, philoden- 
drons, monsteras, dracaenas, rubber plants, 
nepththytis and others — in the lobbies of 
hotels and in fancy eating places. To step 
tired and hungry into the lobby of a hotel 
while traveling, and be suddenly confronted 
with these monstrosities is a shock to the 
whole nervous apparatus and an unpleasant 
emotional experience of great impact. Our 
fields and gardens are too full of fascinating 
dried materials which can be used for those 
purposes that the practice is inexcusable 
Furthermore, the florist handles more 
vividly-hued materials, many from tropical 
places, to suit the tastes of those who like 
brighter colors. To use them would be 
much more uplifting and hardly more ex- 
pensive, although the real foliage plants 
themselves have such admirable endurance 
in hot, dry, dark and smoky interiors, 
where water is even a treat, that to change 
them after several months is a worthwhile 
investment. It is easy to forget how long 
they remain decorative, and what great 
pleasure they give to heart and soul. What 
more can one expect! 
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Plants Make 
It Christmas 


From page 444 


their growth, either may bring the farmer ‘haar A 
more money than pasturage on the same a : OP led 4 clear RED 


amount of ground. 
or, ; indoor-outdoor 
\ Poinsettia Legend Y ae “Hinodegiris”’ Sy 


Another Christmas legend concerns = Fr 
another of our traditional plants, the flam- Rit Fito: = =. 2 Gift box of 4 for 
boyant poinsettia. Instead of being asso- wale a 
ciated with His birth, since it is an Ameri- These azaleas are specially prepared for winter forc- 


dat, ‘Chika ecient th i srr ne THE GIFT THAT 
an, us euphorbia, with insignifican THRILLS AND LASTS: ing. Well-branched little plants with 50 to 60 glossy 


yellow flowers, took pity on Maria, the 1 
little Mexican girl. She was on her way to 
church on Christmas Eve when she realized 
that she had no gift to lay on the altar. 

Suddenly the bush beside the road became - — set outdoors, 

2 wee a Searing ‘ ive for years. 

suffused with scarlet leave about the | ting soil, to supplement the earth ball on each plant. 
flowers. Not only did it become a fitting 
offering for Maria to lay on the altar, but a ORDER NOW with remittance —delivered before Christmas. 


pleasant jingle in the tills of florists KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE, 50 Church St., New York, Dpt. 10H 
throughout the land by our own whole 

hearted acceptance of it as a Christmas List os many names and addresses as you wish. Enclose cards, but 

la . accepre otis — your name as donor is inbox anyway. Orders accepted up to Dec. 11 

plant. 





. Xmas Day: exciting, evergreen leaves and several fat flower-buds on each. 
bronze green. 2. Febru- Easy to force into bloom, the hard work is all done in 
ary: joyful blaze of red. advance for you. The box is complete with four 3-inch 


size pots, full instructions, and a pint of special pot- 

















Mistletoe is one Christmas plant that 
never has received official sanction from the | 
( (css (se (ee ( see a a 


church, although it has been used as a mer errno eee 
decoration in the home for centuries. | 0 Introducing Self-Heading Philodendrons 
There is nothing about this half-parasite to 25 DIFFERENT KINDS 
catch the eye as in the case of the holly, P. ORLANDO OF PHILODENDRONS 


‘ . . . 5° pot size 
Christmas rose, or the flaming poinsettia, 7.50 ppd ORCHID PLANTS 
yet, for centuries its white, waxy berries 


int 8. A AFRICAN VIOLETS 
have captured the hearts of old and young PROPICAL FOLIAGE PLANTS 
alike. 








P. WENDLANDI FOR THE HOME 
€ 5° pot size 

ih ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOG 25¢ 

Sent Free With Order 


bom ALBERTS AND MERKEL BROS., INC 
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Mistletoe 


No tree hung with precious jewels could 
have been more valuable to a landowner in PERFECT 
days of old than a tree well-laden with HOUSE PLANT Rt. 6 Box 77 Dept. H 
mistletoe. So prosperous were the crops ee i cee a geen Seemsomins T; Wotie | 
about such a tree that childless women 
begged for the privilege of sitting under it, 
believing that it promoted fertility. 
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Should a divining-rod-shaped branch be 
found of this child of the sun, its price was 


a rubies, for Wo tick were ESN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
realed as it was waved above their heads. 
to The Readers of HORTICULTURE 


Because Norsemen dedicated it to 
Freyja, their goddess of love, maidens who Since the end of World War II the costs of our materials and 
failed to receive a kiss underneath a . ° > 

. services have risen sharply. However, by prudent management for 
mistletoe-laden tree would not be married ; a 2 : . 

the past five years, the Trustees of the Massachusetts Horticultural 


that year. Young men became wary of 
such maneuvers, so young Nordic maids Society have been able to provide HORTICULTURE readers with 


became as resourceful as Mohammed, and their full measure of service at pre-war costs. Since prices continue 
a the roa a iets 1. to rise, it has become necessary to increase the subscription price 
veTTV Was picked oO or each Iss, Well- . ah . " . . 
eee : for HORTICULTURE from $2.00 to $2.50 per year, effective 
filled branches were in great demand e - 

January 1, 1952. We are confident that our readers will understand 


Rosemary entwined with the mistletoe was 
a double-indemnity insurance policy. this problem, as it is the only way we can continue to maintain our 


Marriages which followed these kissing- high standards. 
bees were said to have been especially 


blest. Renewals will be accepted at the prevailing rate until 


a ; January 1, 1952) 
Even today, when kisses are no longer 


considered a pledge of betrothal, the custom 
of hanging a sprig of mistletoe in the door- 
way still persists. Some canny maids have 
even resorted to pinning a bit of it into 
their hair! 


Arno H. NeHRLING 
Director of Publications 
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FOR YOUR GARDEN 
LIBRARY 


..and beauty 
next spring 
you need 
this book 


Experienced gardeners know that fall is the 
lilacs and 
This book 
you to be the 


next 


best time to plant roses, azaleas 


other shrubs for spring bloom 


“Garden Gems" will help 


envy of your friends and neighbors 


and summer. It describes a host of 
unusual evergreen shrubs and 
vines, azaleas, rhododendrons, lilacs 
and other flowering shrubs. You will 


want to read the chapter on Old Fashioned 


spring 


rare and 


Roses. 
Send for your copy 
U.S.A 


without request 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME! 


35c (coins or stamps) in 


Customers of record receive copy 


522 Paterson Ave., East Rutherford, New Jersey 





For EARLY flowers, vegetables, berries, 
PROTECTED against birds, weather, etc. use 


the successor to cold frames! 
PORTABLE MINIATURE GREENHOUSES 


~a et ‘ ~- 


For a row 15 ft. long, 20 in. wide, 16 in. high 
Frames—$8.50 postpaid 
Glass—1! box 10 x 18 D. $.—$11.50 prepaid 


Ask for folder PMG- 18 
WALDOR GREENHOUSES 


Box 51, Clifton, Marblehead, Mass 
U. S. Distributors of the famous 
WALDOR alumi frame gr h 














COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 


Phone 

DE 3-3317 

WA 5-0427) 
25 Eastern Ave. 











Dedham, Mass. 


Makes the world’s most beautiful lawn, padded heaty 
arpet, green year rounc Thrives in dense shade as 
well as su It pushes all other grass and weeds out 
Requires littl towmg You stick th “ r 

ss @ and it spr s fast 

Now is time 

now. £3.40 per bushe 4 
NATIONAL NURSERIES, Dept 


H, Biloxi, Miss 
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'Letters to the Editor 


The Tale of an Avocado Pit 


Dear Editor—An amusing episode of the New 
York Men's Garden Club exhibit in this year’s 
Flower Show in Grand Central Palace centered 
around a little glass jar holding an avocado pit 
that was partly submerged in water, and held in 
place by three wooden toothpicks. 

The glass stood on earth in a pot containing an 
attractive specimen of a six months’ old avocado 
plant. Instead of the long, slender stem that 
usually results from an avocado pit in six months, 
this plant had three branches starting four inches 
from the base of the stem, with well-developed, 
glossy leaves. The tips of the branches reached 
about nine inches above the pot. 

The earth just over the top of the pit from 
which the plant grew was removed to show the 
flat top of the pit. The pit in the glass also had 
the flat (broad) side up, because that was the way 
this particular plant developed from its pit. We 
knew this was not strictly orthodox, and would 
undoubtedly draw comments, especially from the 
straight-laced fair sex plant growers who claim 
there is just one way to do things, and that is the 
right way. So, we placed the pit with its broad 
side up and waited for reactions. Our expecta- 
tions were fully realized 

The first morning of the show a group of ladies 
stood admiring the plant when one of them sud- 
denly exclaimed, “Oh! No! That is all wrong. 
The pointed side should be up!"’, and she grabbed 
the glass and turned the pit over. “Now it will 
grow,” she said, and replaced the glass. The rest 
of the group seemed to agree, but after they 
moved on, we turned the pit so the pointed end 
was again in the water. None of the group had 
noticed the pit in the pot. 

\ little later another lady said, “That seed will 
never grow that way,” and proceeded to turn it 
point side up. Again we turned it over, and when 
closing time came that night, that poor pit had 
been turned 15 or 20 times, and had to have the 
water replenished several times because of spill- 
age. Each day of the show was a repetition of the 
first day with regard to the avocado pit, much to 
our amusement. 

Many of the ladies told us that they had grown 
avocado plants for years, and had plants six 
feet tall, and they certainly knew how to start 
the seeds, to which we smilingly acquiesced, and 
then turned the pit to its original position after 
they had left 

As a matter of fact, we also have grown avo- 
cado plants for many years, and have started 
them in water, sand, peat moss, sawdust, com- 
post, garden loam, vermiculite and sifted coal 
ashes, with the broad side up, down, sideways 
and at various angles. Like beans (which many 
people insist must be planted with the eye look- 
ing down) and any other seeds, when the right 
conditions of moisture, light and heat are avail- 
able, if there is life in the seeds and it is not killed 
by too deep planting, they will germinate. The 
growing stem will ascend, and the roots descend 

To prove to some doubting friends that avo- 
cado seeds will germinate in any position, we 
placed a half dozen in a shallow dish with the 
pointed ends up, down, sideways and at various 
angles, partially covered them with water, and 
with the pit in the glass from the flower show, 
put them on a bench in the cellar where it is 
light, but has very little sunlight, and has an 
average of 60 to 70 degrees of heat. At the present 
writing (July 14) every pit has sprouted, and the 
pit in the glass, still growing in water, has a stem 
30 inches long with about a dozen leaves 


We had not intended to pot this plant, as we 
already have too many house plants to care for, 
but since an echo of the flower show appeared in 
the July number of Horticulture in “Letters to the 
Editor” signed by “A Lady” brought to mind al! 
that poor pit suffered at the hands of the ortho- 
dox-minded ladies, we feel it deserves a chance 
to show what an upside down planted seed can 
do. Well! well! well! and tch! tch! tch! 

- C. 1. Vatentine 
Flushing, New York 


An Appeal to Readers 

Dear Editor—1 raise muskmelons, and always, 
during the ripening season, have a great deal of 
difficulty with the old-fashioned fruit fly around 
the fruit, no matter where I store them, indoors 
or out. 

If any of your readers have heard of any 
worthy way of eliminating this nuisance, I 
would be delighted for any hints 

H. F.C. Wieox 
Providence, R. I 


Tell Me Why 

Dear Editor—I was interested in the article on 
the praying mantis by Mr. Booth in the August 
Horticulture 

For many years the praying mantises have 
come to my small town garden, where they have 
a nest in the tamarix, always on the same side 
This may be because my neighbor's garage gives 
more protection. I have at times seen many small 
ones, but this year only one a little over an inch 
long. I always plan to watch when they hatch, 
but have never done so. 

Once we cut some buddleia sprays that had a 
full grown mantis. It made not the slightest 
attempt to escape, and acted like a lame pet that 
liked the attention. Finally, I put it back, and 
though I have looked for it, have not seen it 
again. 

Because I have given its home site away, | 
suppose there will be no home on the tamarix 
next year. I also wonder if the mantises return to 
the same nesting site each year as do the birds 

Bertna S. Harry 
Norristown, Pa 


Mums in June 

Dear Editor—In late April I split up a large 
clump of the cushion chrysanthemum Cody 
which had been planted only the previous season. 
The clump was separated into four, fair-sized 
plants which were set out in a sunny border posi- 
tion, in somewhat sandy loom, at my Summer 
home near Peekskill, New York. The plant had 
been wintered over in its previous Summer's lo- 
cation, and covered with evergreen branches. 

Growth continued rapidly, and, by the latter 
part of May, I began to notice the abundant ap- 
pearance of buds. Without any special applica- 
tion of stimulants, fertilizer or change in light 
conditions, the buds continued to increase and 
grow in size — until by June 17th, there was a 
mass of fully-developed, beautifully-shaped 
flowers on each of the four plants. At this late 
date of July 24th, the plants are still a mass of 
bloom with many buds yet to open. 

I have never heard or read of chrysanthemums 
blooming outdoors in mid-June in this vicinity, 
under normal conditions; and I wonder if any 
readers of Horticulture can offer the correct ex- 
planation for this situation. This variety, Cody, 
is listed in the catalog as blooming in September, 
so that these plants easily blossomed two and 
one-half months early, without any efforts on my 
part to make them do so. 





— GrtBert SHANnvus 
Brooklyn, New York 
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Birds’ Christmas Tree 

From page 438 

piece de resistance of avian delicacies 
peanut butter! The ends of the toothpicks 
which project from either side enable the 
cups to be lashed to a branch of the holiday 
tree. A heightened effect can be achieved 
by use of vari-colored sherbet cups. 


Children Help Too 

Children who are too young to help make 
the above decorations can still join in the 
fun. For no child is too young to string 
fluffy white pop corn on red crochet cotton 
or shiny bright cranberries, like polished 
jewels, on green crochet cotton. It goes 
without saying that small children should 
have precedence in hanging on the bird’s 
Christmas tree any doughnuts which may 
have passed their prime! 
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The Effort Is Worth It 

What will be your recompense for all 
this? You may look forward to bright 
streaks of color as birds whisk to and fro in 


your garden. You may anticipate a bustling | 
flurry of beating wings and avian antics, as | 


increasing numbers of birds accept the lure 


of your invitation. Then, too, you may | 
listen for the sweet, sharp, gaily musical | 


splinters of song which will waft about on 


the icy Winter air. For such is the largesse 


of these winged revelers! 


So, affix to the mantel the luxuriant 


swags of aromatic fir, and arrange the bowls 
of shiny-leaved, bright-berried holly en- 
hanced by flaming tapers. But this year add 


a special note of grace by extending the | 
Christmas spirit outside via a Christmas | 


tree for the birds 
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ALL YOU WANT 
AND MORE... 


wien sino FOOP™ 


NURSERIES INC. 
Pilgrim Road, Needham, Mass. 














IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


To Members of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


In order to continue to render our many services to members, 
The Board of Trustees of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
faced with rising costs, has found it necessary to increase the mem- 
bership fee from $3.00 to $4.00 per year effective January 1, 1952. 
You can save $1.00 by renewing your membership before 
January 1, 1952. 


Anno H. NEHRLING 
Executive Secretary 





Help a Friend Trim a Tree Now and neat Summer, too with a 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION to HORTICULTURE. 
Brings Christmas cheer now.... And garden know-how all year long. Every 
gardener on your list will be glad you thought of the perfect gift, a whole year of 
intelligent, informative reading. Special Christmas rates are still in effect. 
For 1 One-Year Subscription $2.00. Each additional One-Year Gift Subscription $1.75. 
Your own Renewal Subscription may be included. 
HORTICULTURE: Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 
Please send HORTICULTURE to this friend: 
Please Print 
New () 


Name 
Renewal () 


Address 

My gift card to read from 
My Name 
Address 

Enclosed is in payment of Gift Subscriptions 
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WATER SOLUBLE 10-10-10 
FERTILIZER 


Developed by DR. O. W. DAVIDSON, 
Research Specialist, RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 
N. J. Agri. Exp. Sta 


Another Wilson's exclusive specifically 
compounded 10-10-10 water soluble ferti- 
lizer with suitable amounts of all the trace 
elements necessary for good orchid growth, 
both in osmundine and gravel culture. 


In tests at the N. J. Agricultural Experiment 
Station, and by many leading orchid growers, 
fertilized seedlings gained as much as one 
yeor in growth in three years of treatment 
over unfertilized orchids. Mature plants 
showed greater health and vigor, developing 
more new shoots and producing many more 
flowers per plant 








% Ib. (trial size) $1.00; Case: 12, % Ib. bags $11.50 
25 Ib. Drum $20.00 
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Massachusetts Garden Club 
Federation 

At the 
Federation of Massachusetts held recently in 
Boston, Mrs. Joseph L. Leach, Chairman of the 
Committee of Awards, announced the following 


annual meeting of the Garden Club 


certificates 

To the Garden Club of Hingham was pre- 
Award of Merit for a choice Flower 
Show with the theme “Old Hingham.” 

A certificate was presented to the Wakefield 
Garden Club in recognition of its distinguished 
service 'n sponsoring an outstanding community 
project The Memorial Floral Way on the 
shore of Lake Quannapowitt, Wakefield, Massa 
chusetts. Tt has been dedicated to the men and 
women of all wars in the town of Wakefield 
Grace 


sented an 


Special recognition was given to Mrs 
Hume who initiated the project 

For distinguished service in establishing and 
maintaining the Bethany Garden Chapel at 
Foxboro, Massachusetts, a Certificate was 
awarded to Mrs. Agnes D. Barton 

The Massachusetts Forest and Park Associa- 
tion for 53 vears of service and leadership in the 
promotion of Forestry, Shade T 
Preservation of Natural’ Scenery was 


‘ree Care and the 
awarded 


is Certificate 


Dorothy 8. Manks 


For distinguished service as Librarian of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Miss 
Dorothy 5. Manks was presented a Certificate 
appreciation of her 
assistance to the members of our Federated 
Garden Clubs who come to the library for read 


“in grateful invaluable 


ing, study, and research 

The Massachusetts Horticultural 
with its more than thirty 
including many very rare and choice 
horticultural 


Society 
Library, thousand 
volumes, 
books, is one of the foremost 
libraries in the world. We 
fortune in having this source of information at 
hand, ially to have the able services of 
the Librarian, Miss Manks. with her sympathetic 
understanding of each request and her careful 
selection of books on any desired subject 


recognize our good 


and espe 


New York Horticultural Society 
Christmas Gift Memberships 


New plans for membership to the New York 
Horticulture Society have been completed by the 
Membership Committee. According to its chair- 
man, Dr. Albert J. Irving, these plans are de 
signed to introduce new and improved ideas in 
horticulture, as well as to extend the services of 
the Society 

In addition to over 
membership, the lucky 
Greeting-Announcement designed especially for 
the occasion by a well-known artist, a special in 


50 special privileges of 
persons will receive a 


vitation to a new member reception to meet 
officers and other members, and a rare novelt 
house plant growing in a new-type pot for easy 
adequate care 

The membership roll at 
states and 11 foreign countries 


present covers 30 


Winter Pilgrimage 

The pilgrimage to California, January 25 to 
February 15, according to Chairman 
Heinrichs, has scheduled many interesting visits 
The itinerary will be sent on request, by writing 
to R. B. Farnham, Horticultural Society of New 
York, Essex House, 157 West 58th Street. New 
York 19, New York. Final reservations must b« 
in by December 20, 1951 

Flowers which will be at their height of beauty 
narcissus, ranunculus 
All will be seen 


most 


Erhard 


will include the camellia, 
anemone, aloe and many others 
in the natural settings of California's 
dramatic and beautiful garden show places 
Special horticultural invitations have come to 
us from owners of many private gardens of un- 
Golden Gate Park, the Strybing 
Academy of Science's Museums 
and Aquarium; Podesta-Baldochi; American 
Italian, Japanese and Chinese Flower Markets; 
E. W. MeLellan Co., orchid range and vast 
nurseries; Stamford University; William Boyle. 
Ojai, California, orchids; Carmel’s Garden Drive 
17 miles long; Huntington Botanical Gardens, 
camellias, desert plants, aloes, outdoor cymbid 
iums; Paul J. Howard's “California Flowerland; 
Vavra Estate, rare plants; Roy J. Wilcox Kentia 
Mission Capistrano; Paul Ecke's 
Park; and 


usual beauty 
Arboretum 


Palm Nursery; 
Balboa Park; 


attractive places 


pomsettias Presidia 


many other 


MeFarland Trophy Winner 


The highlight of the National Fall Convention 
of the American Rose Society at Tulsa, Okla 
homa, October 4-6, was the unveiling and presen- 
tation of the J. Horace McFarland Memorial 
lrophy. A lasting tribute to America’s pre 
eminent rosarian, the trophy is a sculptured 
bronze plaque featuring a likeness of Dr. Me- 
Farland in bas-relief that is to be awarded an 
nually for outstanding achievement at rose shows 

The year’s winner was Dr. Joseph Orlick, 539 
South Terrace, Wichita, Kansas, who entered 
five roses, each of a different variety 

The trophy may be held for a year when it 
will be relinquished for the next presentation. A 
miniature replica will then be given the winner 


is & permanent memento 
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Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society Lectures 


The annual Winter lecture series presented by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society to its 
members and the public at Horticultural Hall 
have been scheduled as follows: 

December 13, 8:00 P.M., “Lilies Old and 

New” by Jan de Graaff. 
January 10, 8:00 P.M., “Flowers the Year 
‘Round” by John Nash Ott. 

January 30, 2:30 P.M., “South to the Antilles” 

by Dr. Richard A. Howard. 

February 23, 2:30 P.M., “Present-Day British 

Gardens” by Dr. Dinald Wyman. 

Jan de Graaff, who will usher in the series, is 
not only one of the country’s leading lily experts, 
but also an authority and hybridizer of daffodils. 
A recipient of the Society’s Thomas Roland 
Medal for skill in horticulture, Mr. de Graaff, 
will discuss all kinds of lilies for garden culture. 

John Nash Ott is well-known on the Society’s 
lecture platform, as his previous colored moving 
films, which showed plants and flowers “grow- 
ing,” were enthusiastically received. This new 
film incorporates pictures used by Walt Disney 
in “Nature's Half Acre,”’ along with selected sub- 
jects taken from Mr. Ott’s TV program. 

“South to the Antilles” is an illustrated tale of 
exploration through the islands of the Caribbean, 
from Trinidad and Tobago, north to Antigua and 
St. Kitts and west to Jamaica. Dr. Howard, an 
Assistant Professor of botany at Harvard, is well- 
known for his work in A. A. F. Jungle Survival 
Training Program. 

Dr. Wyman, horticulturist at the Arnold 
Arboretum, will deliver an illustrated talk about 
British gardens on the basis of a three-months’ 
study trip to England this past Summer. 


Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
Christmas Display 


Many new ideas in making Christmas decora- 
tions for the home may be gathered at the Christ- 
mas Display which will be staged by the Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society in its rooms at 
389 Suburban Station Building, 1617 Pennsyl- 
vania Boulevard, Philadelphia, during the week 
of December 3, Monday to Friday, inclusive 
The Display will open at 2 P. M. on Monday. 

Those who like to use horticultural material 
only at this season will find interesting wreaths 
and door decorations; others who are interested 
in attractive centerpieces will find a class for 
them, while Christmas packages, glittering favors 
and jewel trees will entrance all with their origi- 
nality and beauty. Dinner tables, traditional and 
modern, will be an inspiration to the housewife, 
and some easy-to-make decorations are designed 
especially for the children of the house. There is 
no charge, and all are welcome. 


Library Notes 

A recent accession attracting special attention. 
is Pioneer American Gardening (Coward-Mc- 
Cann). It presents a regional history of American 
horticulture which should serve many useful 
purposes. Originally suggested by Charlotte M. 


Department 


Both about African Violet 


The Complete Book of African Violets. 
By Helen Van Pelt Wilson. New York: 
M. Barrows & Co. $2.95. 

All About African Violets. By Montague 
Free. New York: Doubleday & ° 
$3.50. 


That the African violet continues to be Amer- 
ica’s favorite house plant is evident in large 
measure by these two excellent volumes on this 
popular plant. The authors need no introduction: 
Helen Van Pelt Wilson, who is well-known for her 
other authoritative book on African violets, and 
Montague Free, whose excellent All About House 
Plants is a bible for thousands of house plant 
enthusiasts. Both these volumes by two experts 
continue in that same tradition, and they are 
complete and up-to-date, covering all aspects of 
the successful growing, propagation, feeding and 
over-all treatment needed by this floriferous pet. 
Both also contain numerous illustrations in color 
and in black and white to make them appealing 
to the eyes. One difference is that Mr. Free’s 
book has a chapter on growing African violets 
commercially in a greenhouse, while Miss Wilson 
goes into the matter of African violet shows and 
judging methods. 


The Voice of an Expert 


The New Book of Lilies. By Jan de Graaff. 
New York: Barrows Co. $3.50. 


A most welcome new book is this authoritative 
volume which is directed to the ever-increasing 
number of lily enthusiasts who are intrigued by 
the amazing variety of lily hybrids. The author, 
who is descended from a long line of eminent 
horticulturists, has carefully considered the 
natural habitat of this extraordinary group of 
plants, and has dispelled many old wives’ tales 
regarding their culture. Seventeen color illus- 
trations, an up-to-date list of varieties, together 
with cultural instructions, uses in the garden and 
the sound observations of the writer, are features 
to recommend this book to all who are eager to 
grow lilies. Recently Mr. de Graaff was awarded 
the Thomas Roland Medal for his work with 
lilies, and he is widely known in this country as 
an enthusiastic and informative lecturer on these 
favorite plants. 


Is It a Question You Have? 


1001 Garden Questions Answered. By 
Alfred Carl Hottes. New York: A. T. De 


La Mare Co., Inc. $3.5 


The fourth edition of this valuable reference 
book has recently come from the press newly 
bellished with many top-notch illustrations. 





Hoak of California, these stories were designed to 
be published in The National Gardener. Mrs 
Leonard B. Slosson, former president of the 
National Council of State Garden Clubs, has 
compiled a work which will enable all interested 
students and readers to learn about the signifi- 
cant gardens and plants of particular regions. 
The whole adds up to an impressive national 
picture. 


December 1951 


The text is well-arranged and up-to-date, and re- 
flects the author's lively personality. Most 
reference books of this sort are primarily devoted 
to important information without attempting to 
inspire the gardener. This volume with its varied 
kinds of illustrations has tremendous eye appeal, 
and will serve not only its intended purpose, but 
help to convey new ideas as well. 











They will reward you in beauty and song 
Feed Them 
BURNETT'S “BANQUET” 
WILD BIRD FOOD 
5 Ibs. $1.25@ 25 Ibs. $5.50 @ 50 ibs. $9.75 

100 ibs., $18.50 

Prepaid within 300 miles of N.Y.C. 

WILD BIRD SUET CAKES 


45ceach *¢ 3for$i.30 « red agi dozen 
Postpaid within 300 miles of N.Y. 
Our 7-Point on “The ge of Attracting 
Birds” "rraiante with each Cempiete 
literature and prices on Wild Bird =. Tien 
Foods, etc., free on request. 
Barclay 


BURNETT BROS., INC. >"s135 
Dept. ©, 92 Chambers St., New York 7 
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to have extraordinary new 
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CHRISTMAS 
DESIGN 


SHOW 
FREE TO PUBLIC 


Exhibit of newest creative Yuletide Designs and 
Decorations . . . the festive touch for Christmas. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15th from 10 A.M. to 9:30 P.M. 
RITTNERS SCHOOL OF FLORAL DESIGN 
428 Newbury Street, Beston 
One block from Mase. Subway Station 
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A delightful addition to vour home. . . 

than rooms of most constructions. Made in sections 
for easy assembly with bolts and screws. Size 10 by 
11 ft. ready to put on your foundation. Your house 
heoting system may be extended for the Orlyt. 
Other models with slonted or straight sides, and 
lean-to greenhouses from $175. to $780. Avto- 
matic heat and ventilation available. Write for 
Booklet No, 70. 


LORD & BURNHAM 

















CLASSIFIED 


5 wd, minimum $2.50, cash with order 
c losing ¢ , fis th of month preceding date of issue 


FRUIT CAKE We wid famous eince 1910. Delivered 
Christmas wrapped. 3 $3.75, bs. $6.00. Guar- 
anteed delicious BREWTON & “STYLES PECAN 
CO., Claxton, Georgia 


Rate 


Jelivered. 3 Ibs 
BREWTON & 
Claxton, Georgia 


eae 2ANS Large selected paper shells 
$2.85. 10 tbs. $5.50 
STYLES PRC AN CO., 


FREE TS CARRS CLUS SECRETARIES To in 
ibels” 100 sent free. Write J. M. RICH- 
MOND, Pp. O. Box 292, Niagara Falls, New York 


“THE CAMELLIA, Its Culture 

1951 revision, enlarged to 96 pages 
r syt ~~ | named and 5g your nursery 
book se dir repaid ry 25. SOUTH- 
ERN C "AL TPORNIA C (MELL IA SOCIETY, 40H N 
San Rafael Avenue, Pasadena 2, California. 


and Nomenciature 
- r 1500 varieties 


L —— APE PLANS. Be three suit 
able f $5.00. L ANDSC ‘APE 'SE RviC. E, 446 
Travis Street, Dallas 5, Texas 


ARRANGERS’ 


kerials Green, white and orct 


s. ( 
ART, 


FLOWER SUPPLIES. Corsage 
t i ral tape 
wer w aid Garden 
i 188 ns FLORAL Dept vo, 
Teaneck, iow Jersey 
Sen AT RE AND os ALL PLOWERING C 1 er 
OLUS send f © cat 200 
g ads ROG ERS" G L AD G "ARDENS, 
Box 234, Gsceninwe. L. L., New York 
Garden 
world’s 
ro 
ustrated and 
HIL LSIDE 


——— SHOPPER AND G IFT GUIDE. 
east ce per use plants, 


cat bird bi { many unusua 


Sencetned ia our few catalen. it's 
HARBOR, LaFayette, New York 


—— — AN viees* Pt wand 


FOOD in 
spe iolets. 54 
write to 


3 $1. C 
RO SINA PRODUC rs. Box 345, ‘Lincoln, Nebraska. 


FOR CHRISTMAS, FLOWER- — IN COLOR- 

FUL NEW GIFT BOX w your friends. 
ean, easy ise t . changi » ree send 

kee slime ’ flowers. Sat sete 

’ $1. f 40 double engt 
size) tablets BLOWER. PEPS DIVISION, Box 

228- D, Monement Beach, Massachusetts. 

Ao hn SHADE TREES AND FLOWERING 

SHRI Eight cies 24°. 

$5.00 postpa i 

Blain 9, Pennsylvania. 


TUSCARORA NURSERY, 


WANTED Old Bow"’ Woods Ware Saucers, 


Butter Plates. For Personal use MRS. L ‘L. LAMB, 
191 South Main Street, Attleboro, Massachusetts. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


in Ideal Gift... 
For Your Gardening Friends 
_— _— IED sc 
THE GARDENER’S 
ALMANAC 
Ninth Edition 
(Known to thousands of 
our readers) 
By E. I. Farrrncton 
rhe greatest merit of this handy little book 
s that it serves as a reminder of the garden 
chores that we must not overlook if we are to 
have flourishing gardens. Concise in form, it 
nevertheless includes pertinent information 
about the culture of flowers, vegetables and 
fruits. Trees, shrubs, and lawn care are not 
overlooked and the uses of insecticides, fungi- 
cides and herbicides are given proper em 
phasis. Furthermore the various parts of the 
country have been carefully considered so 
that the book is adaptable everywhere. Here 
is a sound garden book on “what to do”’ and 
‘when to do it 
Order from: Book Department, HOR- 
TICULTURE, 300 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass. Only $1.50 postpaid. 
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Christmas Gifts for 
Gardening Friends 


YELECTING gifts at Christmas wouldn't be half the chore that it is for most of us if 
we considered the favorite hobbies of our friends. It is so much more fun to receive 
something that you can use and enjoy than those unwanted things that usually get 
tucked away in the bottom drawer. Today there are so many useful gadgets and pieces 
of equipment, from small snipping shears to power mowers — items to fit every budget 
too — that gifts for your gardening friends need pose no problem. 

Several years ago one of our neighbors received a load of manure as a gift, and she was 
as pleased as “Punch.” To be sure, it was the joke of the neighborhood, but then the 
neighbors didn’t understand. The recipient was a true gardener and, after all, it was some- 
thing she wanted. More than once I have visited a garden, and seen the owner point 
with pride to a tree or shrub that was a Christmas remembrance. (Gift certificates solve 
the problem very easily, and plants are delivered at planting time.) One of my prize 
possessions received as a gift is a steel trowel and digging fork which I have cherished for 
more than 10 years. As I look into my bookshelves I find favorite garden books chosen 
by thoughtful friends in years past which are constantly in use. 

Here are some suggestions for gifts for your gardening friends. 


Gift Certificates Many seedsmen and nurserymen issue attractive gift certificates 
for seeds, bulbs, plants and gadgets. This is an easy way to make a gardener happy since 
he can make his own selection. 


1 Subscription to HORTICULTURE Every year hundreds of our readers send 
HORTICULTURE to their friends and many renew this gift year after year. . 


Garden Books No gardener ever has too many garden books, and new titles are 
published annually telling of the latest advancements in horticulture, flower arrangement, 
garden design and a dozen other phases of the great art of gardening. 


Provisions for the Birds A feeding station can provide untold pleasure during the 
Winter months. Then, too, there are bird houses and packages of food. 


Equipment for Flower Arrangers Well-designed containers are always useful, 
and so too are the various types of holders and the equipment packages for making corsages. 


Plants for the Window Garden Dozens of foliage plants are available now which 
can be enjoyed in every month of the year. Oftentimes these plants which are primarily 
appealing because of their foliage are overlooked at Christmas because they do not have 
showy flowers 

Gadgets Galore This is an age of gadgets, and most of them are time-savers and fun 
to use. Gardeners get a great deal of pleasure from new plant containers, seed sowers, 
sprayers, plant labels, tools and a hundred and one other items that are offered in seed 
stores and ships everywhere. Gadgets are to gardeners what toys are to children - 
something with which to have fun even if they’ don’t always save as much time as we hope 
they will 

Furniture for the Garden Furniture of traditional and modern design is being 
featured everywhere because of the increased interest in outdoor living. Equipment for 
fireplaces and outdoor eating areas and features such bird baths and sun dials also make 
welcome gifts. 
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Photo: Joan Parry 
Club moss, checkerberry and ground pine are familiar to 
all who know the plants that carpet our shady woodlands. 


A Woodland Carpet 


I O one who is observant can walk through our New England woods, and fail to notice 

the great variety of lichens and mosses growing there. Not only in New England, 
but all over the world, from a bare rock on a mountainside to the low bogs and swamps, 
appear these strange and fascinating plants. They are the pioneers who open up the 
territory for plants of a higher scale. 

The lichens are often the forerunners of the rock-loving mosses. Old crumbled lichens 
make a place for moss spores to grow. The decaying mosses add their share of humus, 
making ready for the coming of the ferns, and the ferns in turn prepare for the evergreens 
and the birches. Gray or crimson bog ‘mosses, working their way over the swamps and 
ponds, illustrate how the great peat bogs of Ireland were made. 

When water on a bog is covered by moss it can form what is called a “quaking bog.” 
Men and animals crossing the bog have been trapped, and lost in these “quaking bogs,” 
but owing to some quality in the moss their bodies have been found years afterward per- 
fectly preserved. 

The club mosses, the lycopodiums, are moss-like herbs allied to the ferns. 
tiny scale-like leaves often entirely covering the stems. 

The ground pine, Lycopodium clavatum, is a creeping herb, its stem often eight to nine 
feet long. ‘The leafy branches are not over three inches tall, and have a spore-bearing 
spear on each stalk. 

L. complanatum or ground-cedar has shorter stems, with branches divided like a fan, and 
one to four spore-bearing spikes on each stalk. The ascending branches of the Lycopodium 
obscurum are like little Christmas trees, with the spore spikes for candles. 

During the Christmas season we have all seen public buildings, as well as dwelling 
houses decorated with these defenseless plants. They are really defenseless. What is easier 
than to slip into the woods and pull up yards of ground pine with only a few leaves and 
pine needles clinging to its delicate roots. A sack can be filled with very little trouble, and 
this I believe is the way it is done. Our Society has made many pleas to spare the club 
mosses. This is another plea. 

The different kinds of the club mosses make a wonderful ground cover in our woods, 
but we can also enjoy them in our terrariums when the snow is on the ground. They are 
charming when planted with rock fern, partridge-berry, foam-flower, tiny violets and 


other wild things. Then in the Spring they can go back into the woods again. 
—Rutu D. Grew 


N. E. Wild Flower Preservation Society 


They have 
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Now Available! 


famous 


VIGORO* 


fh 


IN NEW, LARGE 
ECONOMY PACKAGE 


Vigoro tablets—in this 
new 48 tablet package 
contain all the food 
elements your house 
plants need to grow 
and thrive best! 
Get them today. Just push tablet in the soil 
A PRODUCT OF uk top om & 
SWIFT & COMPANY 3 (ompeny'scompiets: 


in 
Weston and Hopkinton 








have the nicest things for your garden: 
Nursery grown Laurel, Dogwood, pink 
and white, Azaleas in great variety, 
Rhododendrons, Garden Chrysanthe- 
mums, Delphiniums, Phlox, Iris, Peo- 
nies, etc. 


Write for 1951 Catalog 


WESTON 
NURSERIES, INC. 


Brown and Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Frankland Hopkint Mass. 





” 


Telephones: Wellesley 5-3431, Hopkinton 2011 
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Frost & Higgins Co. 


1 The Care of Trees since 1896 


2 


Uu 
4 
U 
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@ Big Tree Moving 

@ Rare Trees and Shrubs 

@ Pruning Bracing & Cabling 
@ Cavity work Spraying 

@ Aero-fertile Tree Feeding 


AR 5-1410 


1 20 Mill St., Arlington, Mass. 


Buy U. Ss. 
SAVINGS 
BONDS 




















The Horticultural THE MASSACHUSETTS y 


; 
Society HORTICULTURAL | The Pennsylvania— { 
of New York SOCIETY 0 Horticultural Society | 


ces WINTER LECTURE SERIES $ 1 389 Broad St. (Suburban) 


December 19, 1951-2:30 P.M. Pent Philadelphia 3, Pa. ! 
ursday, December 13, 1951 i : 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS | | 8: P.M. Aamir celtics! 


a Lecture Demonstration a DE GRAAFF * ee . 
sy Mrs. William Stickles AND Lilies Old and New Tt Christmas 


Mrs. William Wheeler IN THE teenie aie T Decorations 
COLONNADES BALLROOM oP M i : ss ati 
Essex House ini aaray 1 Display in Society's Rooms 

58th and 59th Streets near 7th Avenue } Joun Nasu Ott DECEMBER 3-7, 1951 
New York City Flowers the Year "Round 


~ - » 





Hours: 
January 25 to February 15 January 30, 1952 a eat aly sb 


California Pilgrimage 2:30 P.M. s 
Dec. 7, Friday—Closes 4 P.M. 
Reservations Close on Dr. RicHarp A. Howarp pte: : ; 


December 20, 1951 South to the Antilles All Welcome—No Charge 

7 ia ~~ 4 — > 
Saturday, February 23, 1952 3. [ Suggestion for 

Leaflets sent o vest . 

(1) Special Plans for Casteemes Gi Member- 2:30 P.M. YOUR CHRISTMAS LIST 

shige. “ io : Dr. DoNALD WYMAN A Membership in the Society 

ee 1S. ater anita, Present Day British Gardens 1 Annual Dues $5.00 
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, are grown there specially for cutting pur- 
MICHIG ‘AN poses, and used for flower arrangements. 
They combine well with holly or inkberry 


leaves and other traditional Christmas 


\& 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY || { , ee Se ee 
Greetings o¢ the Season— : the most important place — the dining- 


‘ room table, mantel or coffee table —- where 
to our members and friends. they can be seen and enjoyed from every 
* * * Dec. 3-5. Wenatchee, Wash. Annual meeting, yantage point. White, green or red candles 
Gift memberships for that garden- Washington State Horticultural Society. 443 in the arrangement will add color and 
minded some one on your Christmas list Dec. 11-13. East St. Louis, Ill. Ninety-sixth . 4 
y : ke interest. The Christmas rose, we must not 
are still available. (See November issue annual meeting of the Illinois State Horti- - ‘ . 
for details). Those whose names and cultural Society, in conjunction with the forget, is no ordinary flower, and should not 
addresses are received by December 20 annual meeting of the Illinois Fruit be treated as such. 
(with check to cover) will be sent a gift Council, at the Broadview Hotel. 
card in your name, with our member- Dec. 13. Boston. Lecture “Lilies Old & New” Species and Varieties 
pes by Jan de Graaff at Horticultural Hall 
¥ > _ rs , The most commonly grown species, and 


* . . * 
Dec. 15. Boston. Christmas Design Show of ‘ ‘ 

Needed for our files: ; the Rittner School of Floral Design at the most beautiful, is Helleborus niger 
A copy rE January, pane Wh yo 428 Newbury St. already mentioned. Its deeply-cut, leathery 
fished ty the Society ot bp dg F Jan. 7-9. Roanoke, Va. Annual meeting of the leaves, remindful of those of pachysandra, 
A copy of ‘Horticulture’ August, tan ee ee in = measure about three inches across. The 
1945. session wi e annual meeting o e . . : . 
A copy of “Horticulture’’ March 1, Virginia State Horticultural Society, at the — — ex — _ ee 
1946. Bete! Reanche. of five petals, two to five inches in diameter. 

ss : , . Jan. 10. Dothan, Ala. Annual Camellia Show. They appear at the ends of foot-long stems, 
OUR SPRING FLOWER SHOW | Jan. 12-13. Cordele, Ga. Annual Camellia which may be shorter or even longer. 

} 


March 29 thru April 6, 1952 Show, in cooperation with the American There are also many worthwhile varieties 


Camellia Society. : op acs as 
STATE FAIR GROUNDS Jan. 12-13. Seeoaien. Fla. Annual Camellia! the species. H. n. altifolius is bigger, and 
DETROIT 


Show of the Tallahassee Garden Clubs. has flowers that measure 3 }4 inches across 

* * cmaimnibiatamia (in humid climates they grow larger), often 

THE WHITE HOUSE, BELLE ISLE several on a stem, while H. n. praecor has 
Detroit 7, Michigan 4 

Christmas Rose smaller blooms. Another species, very 

Se Pye 59 popular in Europe, is H. orientalis, known 

as the lenten rose because it blooms from 


4 0 U S 7 P L A N T 4 jardinieres or in green ones they can be a late Winter through the lenten period. 


truly beautiful spectacle indoors where @ Not as handsome as its close relative, it has 








ment in our new illustrated catalog, 


ous 0 Gane. Effective in Arrangements H. o. atrorubens is admired for its flowers 
REX. D. PEARCE Of course, the flowers may be gathered that are greenish-purple inside and dark 
Dept. 8 Moorestown, N. J. | from the garden or the coldframe, if they _ purple on the outside. 


Easy window kinds, along with race “ ° 
| greenhouse species, in large assort- | too warm place should be avoided. dark green to purple flowers. A variety, 
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Che Ideal Christmas Present 


Order your Christmas gift books early through 
Horticulture’s Book Department 


Any garden book in print will be purchased for you 


The following outstanding garden books are suggestions only. Write HorricuLruRe what 


you want and they will be mailed to you 


but to avoid delay in the mail 


Order Now to be Certain of Prompt Delivery. Please send check with order. 


THE GARDENER’S TRAVEL BOOK 
By E. L. Farrincron $4.00 
Gardeners who travel about the United 
States and Canada will find this volume inval- 
uable. Revised and brought to date, this new 
edition tells you where to go, when to go and 
what to see. Hundreds of agents everywhere 
cooperated in making this authoritative guide 
possible. Well illustrated. 


THE NEW BOOK OF LILIES 
By Jan De Graart $3.50 
Directed to the amateur, this new volume on 
lilies is indeed most appealing. Seventeen 
fine color illustrations enhance the text. It 
includes a comprehensive list of species and 
varieties giving their origin, season of bloom, 
height, and color. The author is descended 
from an old line of horticulturists dating back 
to the seventeenth century. He has devoted 
himself to the growing of lilies and other bulb- 
ous plants and is known all over the world for 
his competence as a lily expert. He was re- 
cently awarded the Thomas Roland Medal of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society for his 
skill in the field of lily growing. 


PLANT BUYERS’ GUIDE 
Epwin F. Sterrek, Editor $5.95 
Special Christmas Offer for November and 
December 1951 Price reduced from $7.50 to 
$5.95. Special gift wrapping if requested. 
How often have you wanted some particular 
shrub, tree, perennial, annual or bulb and not 


known where to buy it? Here under one pair of 


covers is the complete and authoritative listing 
of all types of plant material with each listed 
by sources, 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT CALENDAR, 1952 
By Hevten Van Pett WriLson $1.00 

All amateur gardeners know what a job it is 
to keep track of their horticultural duties, not 
to mention their other activities. Here, in a 
most convenient form, and beautifully illus- 
trated with many photographs, is a calendar 
you will need yourself and one to delight your 
friends also. 


THE JOY OF FLOWER ARRANGING 
Edited by Heten VAN Pett WiLson 

This is another excellent book on the intri- 
guing subject of flower arranging. Home own- 
ers everywhere are realizing that flower arrang- 
ing is really simple, and that it is not confined to 
a gifted few. As a result of this interest, many 
books are appearing on the subject, and this 
one includes the work of 12 outstanding arrang- 
The arrangements are such that anyone 
could do. There are 108 studies, and as the 
book progresses by months, each month is 
accompanied by a poem depicting its character- 
istic moods and atmosphere. 


$3.95 


ers. 


COMPLETE GARDEN HANDBOOK 
Sion, Prerce, Henprix and Eviior1 
Everyone needs a general garden manual. 
Here is one which starts in with preparing the 
soil, growing seedlings and then goes on ex- 
plaining every gardening operation. Every im- 
portant plant and shrub is treated and there is 
also information on vegetables and fruits, bugs 
and blights, shrubs and trees in fact, com- 
plete information in one authoritative book. 


$5.00 


Make this a Garden Book Christmas 


Just tell Horricutrure’s Book Department what you want and leave the work to us. Save time, 


save trouble, yet give the ideal present to your gardening friends. 


HORTICULTURE BOOK DEPARTMENT, HORTICULTURAL HALL, 300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., BOSTON 15 


s-S™ 
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IN PRIZE DOGS OR PRIZE PLANTS. . 


a 


yd breeding! 
' \ 


Raising Blue ribbon plants and flowers is 
our business. Years of study and experi- 
mentation on our part have produced the 
very finest in horticulture. Be sure you 

get the best, demand Benson-Young plants 
and flowers! Now, in our green houses, 
under the patient care and supervision 

of our experts are the very finest Benson- 
Young Azaleas for the holidays ahead! 
Imagine the thrill, the warmth, a 
Benson-Young Azalea will bring to 

some “Shut-in” or hospitalized friend. 
Benson-Young Azaleas are ideal as 

a gift to friends or to “dress 

up” your home. Make it a point 

to ask your dealer for Benson- 

Young plants for the holidays. See 

too, our beautiful display of 

Poinsettias and Cyclamens! 
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